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FOREWORD 


MeT of my own work in the field of personality assessment 
was done between 1928 and 1935, at which time such 
rapid developments were taking place that it seemed hardly 
possible to encompass them in a book. However, I attempted 
to provide a systematic survey of verbal tests, questionnaires 
and ratings in a monograph, which was published as a Report 
of the Industrial Health Research Board in 1988. This has 
long been out of print, and Chapters VII-IX of the present 
volume cover much the same ground. I am grateful to the 
Medical Research Council and to the Controller of Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office for permission to reproduce some 
of the material contained in that Report. 

Since the 1930s, personality testing has become more 
stabilized. The exigencies of applied psychology in war-time 
showed that certain methods could be put to immediate use, 
under carefully controlled conditions, whereas many bright 
ideas were quite impracticable. It showed also that so-called 
© clinical ° methods like the interview and projection techniques, 
in spite of their apparent advantages in yielding insight into 
the personality as an organized whole, are very subjective and 
untrustworthy tools for vocational purposes. Thus the time 
is now ripe for an overall appraisal of the various approaches to 
personality assessment, for noting the more solid achievements 
and the most promising lines for further development, and for 
dismissing the unsuccessful. 

The 1940s have also seen some decline of interest in the 
assessment of individual personalities, and a greater emphasis 
on the psychology of people's behaviour in social groups. But 
however true it may be that the individual person behaves 
differently according to the structure of the group of which 
he is a member, the problem of assessment still remains. The 
results of most investigations in general and social psychology 
are still affected by personality differences among the people 
being studied, and these need to be measured. The employer 
or teacher, and the educational or vocational psychologist, 
still wish to find out the character, social and emotional quali- 
ties, the attitudes and interests, of prospective pupils, students, 
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I 
Introduction 


[Ё bringing up children wisely, and guiding them into suitable 
educational careers and occupations, we have to take 
account of their personality qualities. The doctor will tell us 
their physical capacities and defects ; school examinations and 
psychological tests will give us at least an approximate 
indication of their educational abilities, intelligence and' 
aptitudes along special lines. But many a child with high 
intellectual qualifications at 11 years does not fulfil his promise | 
in a secondary grammar school through lack of perseverance, |: 
weak academic interests, or emotional instability. Other 
children who are dull according to tests, or in their school work, 
develop into worthy members of society owing to their sound 
personalities. In Personnel Selection in the British Forces * 
Dr. Parry and the writer have described the success of psycho- 
logical methods of allocating recruits to jobs in the Services 
during the Second World War. But there were many individuals 
who did very much better, or less well, in some employment 
than had been predicted, largely because of the difficulties of 
making accurate personality assessments. For example, a little 
progress was made—but far too little—in diagnosing the men 
with poor morale or neurotic tendencies who were а liability 
to the army, or the potential leaders who would make good 
Officers. 

Cannot the psychologist, then, devise some tests of person- 
ality, analogous to tests of intelligence and other abilities, 
which could be applied by the teacher, the vocational or 
Personnel officer, or others interested in the future of a pupil 
Or employee ? Such tests would be of the utmost value too to 
Child Guidance Clinic workers, and to those concerned with 
abnormal personalities such as delinquents and criminals, 
Deuroties or the insane. Much unhappiness and failure, not 
only in school or employment, but also in marriage, might be 

1 Сї. Bibliography. N.B.—Other references not listed in footnotes will 
be found in the Bibliography at the ed of the book. 
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obviated by scientific personality testing. But though an 
enormous amount of research and experiment on tests has, in 
fact, been carried out by psychologists during the past thirty 
years or so, the answer to our question is indubitably negative. 
We shall see in this book that many personality qualities can 
be measured or diagnosed fairly effectively, but that the methods 
are far too elaborate and time-consuming, or far too dependent 
on the skill and experience of the psychologist, to be generally 
applicable for any practical purpose, or to be used by anyone 
not specially trained. True, it is possible to suggest some 
improvements on the unreliable methods that the average 
layman habitually employs. Moreover, the outlook is more 
hopeful in certain fields, such as the measurement of interests 
and attitudes. But in the writer’s opinion it is safer to be 
pessimistic regarding the future of personality testing in general, 
and one of the objects of this chapter is to explain why. 


DEFINITIONS ОЕ PERSONALITY, CHARACTER 
AND TEMPERAMENT 


Personality has been variously defined, and its nature and 
origins variously explained, as is shown by G. W. Allport in 
his Personality—A Psychological Approach. Here we mean by 
it, simply, what sort of a person is so-and-so, what is he like й 
Or as R. В. Cattell expresses it—personality is that which 
enables us to predict a person's behaviour in a given situation. 

ile a man's intelligence, his bodily strength and skills are 
certainly part of his personality, yet the term refers chiefly to 
emotional and social qualities, together with his drives, 
Sentiments and interests, (Note, however, that this is much 
broader than the colloqui. 
Sometimes said to * ha if he is very domineering, 
impressive or attractive.) 


f ! synonymously with personality, but 
18 usually a more evaluative term. That is, it refers to certain 


] ате approved or disapproved, such 
integrity, self- 
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a person's behaviour, and certain general tendencies which may 
be at least in part hereditarily determined, such as the strength 
or urgency of drives, excitability vs. placidity, and emotional 
instability... We- cannot in fact ever observe temperament 
directly, since even in early infancy it is influenced and modified 
by the parents’ or nurse's handling and other environmental 
factors. Nevertheless quite marked individual differences do 
occur in the personalities of young babies, also among brothers 
or sisters who have apparently been brought up alike. Hence 
the existence of innate temperamental factors seems a reasonable 
hypothesis. (Like personality, temperament often has a 
narrower colloquial usage, namely, the unstable or hysterical 
traits commonly found among artists and actresses. But 
according to our view this is merely one kind of temperament. 
Indeed, very probably it is not innate at all, but is a kind of 
personality.) 


THE STRUCTURE OF PERSONALITY 


Personality develops, then, from the interaction of the living: 


human organism with an environment that frustrates or 


encourages, and conditions its impulses. Psychoanalysts have 
shown how the manner of early handling, feeding, and weaning, 
the love and security that the parents may give or withhold, 
and the *sanctions? that society imposes, mould the growing 
child. Although their theories are largely unverified, con- 
troversial and unscientific (so that few, if any, definite associa- 
tions are established between particular methods of upbringing 
and later personality traits?), yet we may agree that an 
organized system or structure is built up which includes the 
conscious sentiments and interests, and the unconscious 
* mechanisms ? or complexes, and which determines the child's 
or adult's behaviour in any situation. Much progress is indeed 
being made through the researches of medical and of ex- 
perimental depth psychologists towards formulating general 


1 Recently Eysenck and Prell have obtained strong evidence, from a 


Study of twins, that emotional stability-instability is hereditarily deter- _ 


mined to at least the same extent as is general intelligence. Eysenck, H. J. 

and Prell, D. B., ‘The Inheritance of Neuroticism: An Experimental 

Study’. J. Ment. Sci., 1951, 97, 441—465. d 
2 Cf. Orlansky, H., Bibliography. 
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hei ПЕРЕ 
Ge а mabe and the activities in which the group is engaged. 
Pas yent studies such as those of Hartshorne and May 
EN у M be cited in later chapters. But this does not 
ped А те F merican writers have supposed, that personality 
Cp E E. numbers of independent habits, specific to each 
SET e consistency is there if we could but trace it. 
heless the traits or qualities of behaviour by which we 


deseri 3 
escribe people are, it must be admitted, very rough and over- 


simpli min 
oe generalizations. We are far too apt to jump to 
nne i. to ignore the complexities of structure, and to 
Mist a be pente will always react in certain limited ways— 
life of y who, say, is caught cheating in class is destined for a 

crime, whereas the cheating may have arisen from all 


Sorts : 2 
of motives. Hence experimental research reveals а, 


t 
Fed that Thorndike ? called the * halo effect?. If we rate 
faite (in a number of people on several presumably distinctive 
it is Eod good looks, intelligence, sociability, moral character), 
ueni dg found that the ratings overlap rather closely. 
ood or d T we are influenced, unwittingly, by our general 
desirab] ad impressions of the people, and so attribute all the 
EN e traits to some, undesirable ones to others, almost 
gardless of their meaning. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS 
with attempts to measure 
define the sense in which 
haracteristic in which 


es this book is mainly concerned 
the is personality traits, we must 
People Xi used. "Trait refers to апу с i 
exist at iffer or vary from one another. But such differences 
istics, a B levels, as it were. There are physical character- 
walkin objective features of behaviour such as speed of 
t um amount of time spent at church or the cinema, ete. 
Bete end of the scale there are the psychoanalyst's 
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еты which are inferred as the underlying * ganglia of 
{ге ity structure. Personality traits lie between these 
mes; they are more general qualities of social and 
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$ t 
emotional behaviour—the common features which we abstrac 
оп observing how people differ. And we would regard e 
(like Stagner) as descriptive rather than (like Allpor A 
explanatory. Cattell distinguishes between „descriptiv ald 
“ surface’ traits, and underlying ‘ source’ traits. We her. 
accept this, but doubt his claim to be able to determine so 


traits merely by factor analysis (cf. p. 12). 


The scientific study and measurement of traits is exceedingly 


difficult, for several reasons. First, they are mostly very Me 
| and ambiguous in meaning, and different people often Шр сак 
different modes of behaviour within any one trait. Sucht wal 
as height and weight are objective; any two observers ToT 
arrive at practically the same measurements. Mecha nia 
ability, arithmetical attainment and the like, also omera d 
certain types of behaviour which can be fairly readily re p 
and agreed upon by different observers (though even here d 
notorious unreliability of examinations shows that t " 
objectivity is limited). Leadership, honesty, Preaistenc® i 
introversion, aggressiveness, timidity, etc., are still more co 


plex. Behaviour which one person interprets as rre 
might be called adventurous by another, or limelight exhi 
tionism by another. 


Our second difficulty is that they involve subjective eae 
tation. They are partly dependent on the observer. His к 
Personality and viewpoint both influence what he notices i 
other people's behaviour, 
responsible for such beh 
. parent sees nau, 
rebelliousness, 


E., * The Biosocial Nature of the Personality Trait °. 
Psychol. Rev., 1938, 40, 583—548. 
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the facts into a meaningful whole. Much the same is true of 
the psychoanalyst's or clinical psychologist’s case study. 

A third point, referred to above, is the artificiality of studying 
personality in isolation from society. This runs counter to 
one of the dominant trends in contemporary psychology. 
Nevertheless the applied psychologist or the layman continually 
makes judgments about individuals as though they possessed 
distinctive traits, attitudes, and interests in almost any social 
context. The extent to which success or failure in a job, or the 
development of neurotic or criminal tendencies, is determined 
by the qualities of the individual or of the group, is a matter 
for experiment rather than for theoretical argument. 

Fourthly, we have seen that any particular piece of behaviour 
depends on such a multiplicity of factors in the personality 
structure and the environment, that no one reacts in accordance 
with a trait all the time. Nevertheless this does not mean that 
it is hopeless to try to measure personality traits or to assess 
people. For it is clear that some individuals behave more 
markedly and frequently than others do in a manner that 
most of us would call, say, timid, and that others are more 
bold or fearless. Of course we cannot measure timidity in 
absolute physical units as we can height, temperature, etc. But 
so long as we can arrange people in rank order for the trait, 
or agree that some are ‘high’, some ‘low’, the essential 
requirements of measurement are met.1 The most fruitful 
approach (which originated in May and Hartshorne’s investiga- 
tions of character) has been described by the writer elsewhere 
as the trait-composite method.? 


THE TRAIT-COMPOSITE APPROACH 


Suppose we desire to obtain a measure of an individual’s 
timidity-boldness : we first select a number of situations in 
everyday life to which people react either timidly or boldly, or 
devise special situations or tests which seem likely to bring out 
the trait (cf. Chaps. IV-VI). We must apply these to a large 


1Cf, Banks, C. and Burt, C., ‘ Statistical Analysis in Educational 
Psychology ?. Current Trends in British Psychology (edit. C. A. Mace and 
P. E. Vernon). London: Methuen, 1953. 

? Vernon, P. E., ‘Human Temperament’. Eugen. Rev., 1932, 28, 
325-331. 
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in view of the previous discussion. Some samples may show 
virtually no agreement because they are so remote from the 
underlying personality structure (e.g. this might happen if we 
took softness of voice or weak handwriting pressure as tests of 
timidity). Other samples may have been affected by some 
unanticipated motive so that they are really reflecting quite 
different traits (e.g. dislike of the experimenter, or some 
unconscious compensatory mechanism, etc.). 

The next step is now obvious, namely, to combine as many | 
diverse, yet overlapping, samples as possible. This combination | 
of scores is what we call a trait-composite, and this provides us 
with the best available measurement of the trait in which we 
are interested. Samples which fail to correlate positively with 
the rest are eliminated, leaving perhaps only half a dozen or so 
with a fairly high average inter-correlation. But one has to be 
very cautious at this stage, since omission of the more diverse 
samples necessarily narrows the scope of the composite and 
renders it less representative. Thus it would not do to use 
only ratings or opinions, although these would usually overlap 
quite highly. (This is a problem which statisticians have not 
yet solved even in the field of abilities ; and in the personality 
sphere, it looks as if the subjective judgment of psychologists 
and the practicability of the sample measures must largely) \ 
determine the choice.) Provided, however, that we finish with | \ 
half a dozen ог more really varied samples, having an average 
inter-correlation of 0.80 or more, we can be satisfied that our 
composite scores have a * theoretical validity > of at least 0.85. 

The notion of theoretical validity implies that the perfect 
criterion of our trait is a complete record of all the individual's 
behaviour of the timid-bold variety, together with his self- 
expressed ideas and wishes, and all the impressions that he 
makes on acquaintances, or interpretations that they offer 
(whether biased or not). Naturally we can never collect all 
this information, but if we have a representative set of over- 
lapping samples, we can predict that other samples would 
overlap similarly, and that the correlation between our com- 
bined samples and the complete survey would amount to 0.85. 
Note that this approach forces us to realise that a test is not ‘a 
miraculous instrument for revealing otherwise unsuspected 
qualities? (cf. Vernon and Parry) It is either a good or а 
Poor sample of the sort of behaviour, or opinion, which goes to 
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Secondly, psychiatrie diagnoses are subjective and unreliable, 
just like associates' ratings. Thirdly, there are numerous traits 
that we would like to measure which cannot be anchored to any 
syndrome. It is reasonable to regard mental patients as 
representing the extremes of certain normal personality 
tendencies. But where are we to find extreme cases of, say, 
tolerance vs. prejudice, impulsiveness-cautiousness, persistence, 
sense of humour, and soon? Actually, both the trait-composite 
and the group-difference approaches are valuable, and should 
be regarded as complementary. A trait-composite for emotional 
stability might be based largely on measures which differentiate 
neurotics from normals and vice versa, one for persistence on 
tests which help to predict scholastic or job success. 


FACTOR ANALYSIS IN THE FIELD OF PERSONALITY 


The relations of these methods to factor analysis require 


some consideration. By statistical treatment of the correlations ` 


between personality tests or ratings it is possible to determine 


the common elements or factors, in the same way that g (general. 


intellectual factor) is extracted from intelligence tests; o from 
verbal tests, kor S from spatial tests, and so on. If we are 
studying two or more trait-composites or syndromes simultane- 
ously, factorization will show whether they are independent, or 
whether they would be better combined or divided up differently. 
It helps, then, in mapping out the sphere of personality more 
parsimoniously, so that we do not waste our efforts in con- 
structing composites for a lot of traits which come to much the 
same thing (e.g. boldness, aggressiveness, leadership, impulsive- 
ness, initiative, self-confidence and sociability probably overlap 
considerably, and factorization might reduce them to a small 
number of more fundamental dimensions). Also factorization 
enables us to arrive at more accurate weighted trait-composite 
Scores than the simple sum of results on a set of samples. __ 
But statistically established factors may either be broad in 
content like our trait-composites, or they may be narrow. Thus 


1 Cf. Vernon, P. E., The Structure of Human Abilities. London : Methuen, 
1950. For surveys of factor analysis in the field of personality, see Cattell, 
R. B., Description and Measurement of Personality. London: Harrap, 
1046. Eysenck, Н. J., The Structure of Personality. London : Methuen, 

58. 
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stability and good character. As early as 1915 Webb 1 described. 
such a factor—W or will-persistence, though this was based on 
ratings and was therefore certainly contaminated with halo or 
general good impression. Cattell’s Factor C is similar; it 
combines such traits as emotionally stable, realistic and 
persevering. In another careful analysis of ratings, Reyburn 
and Raath? found separate Stable-Mature-Balanced and 


Persistent 


Cautious 


/ Schizo- Dysthymic 


Desurgent 


INTROVERT 
(UNSOCIAL) 


EXTRAVERT, 
(SOCIAL) 


Hysteric thyme ,^ 


А 
Impulsive 


Lacking 
Persis- Neurotic, 
tence Unstable 


Fig. 1.—Diagram of Relations between Main Personality Dimensions. 


Persistence factors, but these were quite closely correlated. 
Conscientious Effort was the most important of the syndromes 
arrived at in Sanford's elaborate research with children.? Не 
attributed it to harmonious and integrated development of the 
Ego and Super-ego. More objective backing is forthcoming from 


1 Webb, E., ‘Character and Intelligence’. Brit. J. Psychol. Monogr. 
Suppl., 1915, No. 3. n 

? Reyburn, Н. A., and Raath, M, J., ‘ Primary Factors of Personality °. 
Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sec., 1950, 3, 150-158. | - 

3 Sanford, R. N., et. aL, ‘ Physique, Personality, and Scholarship ’. 
Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Devel., 1948, 8, No. 84. 
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Whether Burt’s 1 factor of general emotionality—obtained from 
observations and ratings of children's emotional reactions—can 
also be identified with undependability is more doubtful; it, 
is therefore shown in Fig. 1 on a different plane. Note that our 
factor is not entirely independent of general intelligence (cf. p. 
71), but we should need yet another plane to portray this. 

The underlying core of the second main dimension, orthogonal 
to or independent from the first, is more controversial For 
though it corresponds to the familiar extravert-introvert 
dichotomy, this conception has been variously interpreted. 
Jung's original notion of objective vs. subjective orientation 
is difficult to pin down, and we would suggest that the most 
clear-cut dimension is social-co-operative-liking people vs. un- 
sociable. Factorial studies of personality questionnaires show 
that this type of introversion overlaps largely with neurotic 
tendencies.) Hence the angle on our Figure between Intro- 
version and Instability is acute ; while Eysenck's own introvert 
dimension (derived from dysthymie vs. hysteric patients) is 
drawn at 90 degrees to neuroticism. Cattell’s Factor F of 
Surgency (optimistic, sociable vs. melancholic, seclusive) is very 
close to our conception, as also are dichotomies based on manic 
vs. depressed patients, or on the Freudian oral-gratified and 
ungratified types.) Banks’s* two major factors, obtained 
from ratings of women students, are emotional stability and 
*euthymic-dysthymie'. Reyburn and Raath’s 5 first factor was 
Spontaneity-Cheerful-Sociable, and Fiske 9 found a first factor 

1 Burt himself regards it as the innate temperamental element under- 
lying (the inverse of) Webb’s acquired character factor, W. It seems to be 
тоге akin to Cattell's Factor D-hypomanie vs. phlegmatic. Cf. Burt, C. L., 
The Factorial Analysis of Emotional Traits’. Char. & Person., 1989, 7, 
238-254, 285-299. 

'Cf. Eysenck, Bibliography; Vernon, P. E. ‘The Assessment of 
Psychological Qualities by Verbal Methods’. Industr. Hlth. Res. Board 


P., No. 88. London: Н.М. Stat. Off., 1988. 

* Goldman, F., ‘ Breast-feeding and Character Formation °. J. Person., 
1948, 17, 88-108. «е 

* Banks, C., * Primary Personality Factors in Women: A Re-analysis ’. 
Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sec., 1948, 1, 204-218. 


5 О; " 
р cit. г 
* Fiske, D. W., * Consistency of the Factorial эгиши кы i 


tings from Different Sources". J. Abn. Soc. Psych ) 
this investigation the most prominent second and third factors ves 
named Emotional Maturity and Conformity. Our conception 9 


Dependability partakes of both of these. 
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and pleasant vs. 


Schizothyme typology is even mor 
laps with Jung’s 


description of 
respects, but is quite different in 
as Kretschmer cla 


renia (cf. p. 86). 
but as his cyclo- 
its Easygoing, Frank, 
Co-operative vs, Obstructive, Reserved, it seems impossible to 

i apping. We have, therefore, shown it on 


hich are certainly connected with, but should 
probably be considered as oblique to, extraversion-introversion 
-submissiveness (Cattel 


ls Factor E), and impul- 
There seems to be an obscure relation also 
with the masculine-feminine dichoto: 


Introversion in 


y the addition of other 
independent di 


eems to be little prospect 


1 Op cit, 
төр retschmer, E., Physique and Character, 


Cr. North, R. D., * An Analysis Of the Pe 
Introversion-Extroversion ЫР! Person., 1949 


London: Керап Paul, 


Tsonality Dimensions of 
› 17, 352-368. 
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PERSONALITY TYPES 


Mention should also be made of the German typological 


‚ approach. Representative doctrines are those of Jung with his 


Sensation, thinking, feeling, and intuition as well as extravert- 
Introvert, types; Kretschmer’s cyclothyme-schizothyme ; 
Jaensch’s T and B, integrate and disintegrate, and the syn- 
thetic-analytic types of older writers ; and Spranger’s types of 
value (cf. p. 162). Such types are quite different from trait- 
composites or syndromes, that is, clusters of behaviour samples 
which are known to inter-correlate. They are admitted to be 
idealizations or intuitive generalizations, whose value resides 
In their bringing together a whole set of phenomena and showing 
how they interact in the hypothetical typical person. They 
help in the understanding rather than in the exact description 
or measurement of people. For example, Kretschmer ? inter- 
relates physique, psychopathological syndromes, ‘normal 
temperamental variations, certain characteristics of perception, 
Imagery and movement, and styles of artistic and literary 
Productions. But no one individual is supposed to show all 
€se aspects, any more than we expect to meet pure and 
Complete examples of such types as the aesthete, the Aberdonian 
or the absent-minded professor. The latter are referred to as 
Stereotypes’ by social psychologists ; they are very similar to 
е German concept, though they possess even less logical or 
empirical backing. Kretschmer, Jaensch and their collaborators 
ауе carried out many experiments which claim to show 
Шегепсеѕ between groups of people representing different 
types, though they seldom apply statistical tests of significance, 
Ог correlation techniques, for demonstrating just how closely 
* characteristics are linked. The present writer has surveyed 
Some of the literature elsewhere, and shown how chaotic are 


Se hey can, however, be expressed quantitatively by means of what 
у: i henson calls Q-technique. Stephenson shows also that there is no 
у in the common objection that most of the traits or attributes of 
Ste cha type is composed tend to be normally, not bimodally, distributed. 
J, Phenson, W., ‘Methodological Considerations of Jung’s Typology : 
Chi ent. Sci. 1989, 85, 185-905. Introduction to Q-Technique. Univ. 
PE Psychol. Dept. (mimeographed), 1951. 
H TE Sympathetic appraisal of Kretschmerian typology, see Eysenck, 
І, Hig Cyclothymia and Schizothymia as a Dimension of Personality. 
Istorical Review? J. Person., 1950, 19, 123-152. 
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the results, due to the lack of exact specification of the persons 
and situations investigated, and of proper experimental con- 
trols. Such work, together with the writings of Jung and 
Spranger, is full of interesting insights and hypotheses which 
would be worth following up by objective research. But it 
appears to contribute even less to the Scientific assessment of 
personality than does the trait-composite, the syndrome or 
group-difference, or the factorial approaches. zal 

TThis brings us to the extremely important and controversia 
question of how far personality can be measured. Is it not & 


Gestalt or totality, which is disrupted by our breaking it down 


into separate traits or factors? ‘The mere enumeration of а 
person's traits and habits does not give us the person himself, 
Since it omits the essential aspect of organized structure, Each 
single characteristic has to be considered in relation to the 
whole.’ ? Allport has put the 
idiographic, clinical, or intuiti 
opposed to the nomothetie, 
while Eysenck has for 


position. Now we would agree that the clini 


Every biographer or novelist, 
every vocational or medical psychologist who is с 


personalities, does the same; and they would regard a cross- 
Section of a person's measu 


traits as entirely inadequate. But unfortunately the factual 
evidence, some of which is игу 
to show that every layman's 


1 Vernon, P. E., 
1938, 13, 179-200. 


* Vernon, P. E., * Can the “ Total Personality ” Be Studied Objectively? ? 
Сһат. & Person., 1935, 4, 1-10. 
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such objective techniques and scientific tests as are available. 
Moreover, he would reject the view that these two approaches 
must necessarily be opposed. On the one hand, most of the hypo- 
theses about personality to be investigated, and most of the ideas 
for possible tests, derive from the clinical (medical or vocational) 
psychologist, or from everyday-life observations. On the other 
hand, the psychometrist can devise appropriate objective 
techniques for validating or disproving these hypotheses. 

_For example, the lay or psychological interviewer can be 
given full freedom to use his ordinary methods of enquiry, and 
to apply his insight, and yet express his conclusions in terms of 
predictions, say, of success in some job, which can then be 
validated in the same way as a test. The matching method, 
described in Chap. IV, enables correlations to be caleulated 
between two sets of * wholistic? data, such as impressions of 
the voice or of handwriting, and sketches of the personalities. 
Even the uniqueness of every personality could be covered, 
theoretically at least, by the standard psychometric approach ; 
for if sufficient traits were measured, each personality would 
Show a different pattern or profile of scores. Cronbach 1 has 
Suggested one technique for comparing patterns of scores, as 
distinet from isolated variables, and many other statisticians 
are interested in this problem. Especially fruitful are the 
techniques based on  *correlations-between-persons' ог 

between-occasions ? (Q- and P-techniques) developed by Burt, 
Stephenson, and Cattell,? since these make possible the statis- 
tical treatment of structural properties of individual person- | 
alities. Not only cross-sectional but also genetic-dynamic 
Patterns can be formulated quantitatively. With the influx, 
especially in America, of laboratory-trained psychologists into 
he fields of clinical and consulting psychology, we may hope for 
More rapid advances in bringing the two approaches together. 


* Cronbach, L. J., ‘“ Pattern Tabulation”: A Statistical Method for 
alysis of Limited Patterns of Scores, with Particular Reference to the 
Stschach Test’. Educ. Psychol. Measmt., 1949, 9, 149-171. tional 
рь, О. Banks, C., and Burt, C., ‘Statistical Analysis in ЕйпоНошы 
P. Y Чоу”. Current Trends in British Psychology (edit. C. А. 
"ат Vernon) London: Methuen, 1958. А 
s urt, C, È, and Watson, H., * Factor Analysis of A IN 
R е Person’. Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sec., 1951, 4, 179 henaa Үү! 
ор. 3» Personality. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. Stephenson, "iu 
00. p. 17, 


II 
The Interview: Its Reliability and Validity 


pee interview is the method most frequently used for 
assessing personality either for educational or vocatione 
purposes, and for the diagnosis of maladjusted children an 


Sketch, or used to guide the decision to accept or reject. 
there may be a series of interviews, 


I : interspersed with observ® 
tions of behaviour in the school, fact 


se of all the techniques which we 


chapters, though usually in 8 
haphazard manner: observations of external appearance, O 


2) gestures, voice and other modes of expression, and of behaviour 
^ (under the stress of the interview situation or in response to 
| difficult questions ; evidence regarding behaviour and achieve- 
^j, ments in the past; self-descriptive data regarding the inter- 
“viewee’s interests, social attitudes, etc.; and reference is 
yusually made to testimonials or assessments provided before- 
‘hand by associates. The psychiatric interview may in addition 
^) include some projection material, such as free association ап 
analysis of dreams. It is this very multifariousness which 
makes its results so uncertain; there is so much scope for thé 


1 Oldfield, R. C., The Psychology of the Interview. London: Methuen, 
1941. 
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Intervii > 
у DAT, to jump to false conclusions, and to be influenced 
thi Judiees and unsound theories. A notori i 
is was described by Rice les. L no orious instance of 
the reasons f y Rice. Two interviewers tried to discover 
applying f or the destitution of large numbers of persons 
Cast SN or relief. One, a socialist, found that 3996 of his 
ke dg: attributable to industrial conditions, 22% to drink. 
respecti R an advocate of temperance, found 7% and 62% 
Th vely under these headings. 
Nod selection interview is obviously unsatisfactory, too, 
Eros seit provides such an unrepresentative and limited sample 
АА interviewee's behaviour. He is keyed up to make a 
NS me pressiony and subjected to a situation very different 
job. B at commonly occurring in his later school career or 
likel ut in spite of all the adverse evidence the interview is 
E to remain the major technique for the following reasons. 
eae it is almost universally accepted not only by employers 
others who require assessments of personality, but also by 
People who are to be assessed. The former would resent being 
pable to exercise their own powers of * summing up >, and the 
atter are suspicious of more impersonal (even if more efficient) 
techniques such as tests, examinations, or written information. 
Secondly, it is quicker and more economical than any method 
Involving tests, and also more flexible or adaptable to new 
Purposes or to special circumstances. The development and 
Validation of a battery of tests involves protracted work by 
skilled psychologists, and if candidates of a different age or 
different educational or social background come forward, the 
whole process needs to be repeated. Tests and other methods 
more objective than the interview can certainly be of great use 
in research on personality, but it will rarely be possible to apply 
them for any practical purpose other than supplementing the 


interview. 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 


we should clarify the meaning of the terms 
When a layman states that a testor |, 
ns that its results are correct! * 


hat the psychologist calls 
Amer. J. Sociol., 


Р Before proceeding, 
‘reliability ’ and ‘ validity ". 
interview is reliable he usually mea: 
and useful This, however, is w. 
1 Rice, S. A., ‘Contagious Bias in the Interview ’- 
1929, 85, 420—428. 
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valid—the extent to which the method prediets, or correlates 
with, some external criterion. As shown in Chap. I, the validity 
of a test or interview can be investigated : (a) by its correlations 
with other samples of behaviour or opinion (e.g. ratings) which 
are presumed to cover the same trait or quality; (b) by its 
correlation with a trait-composite or factor ; (e) by its capacity 
to discriminate between groups known on other grounds to 
differ in personality, such as different types of neurotic patients, 
‚ог successes and failures in a job. a 

Reliability is used to indicate the trustworthiness or stability 
of the test itself, apart from its representativeness or capacity 
for predicting anything else. Different kinds of tests oF 
judgments possess different kinds of reliability and unreliability, 
and it will be as well to list some of the main ones. In sub- 
sequent chapters the type that is mentioned should usually 
be clear from the context. А 

1. The agreement between two or more persons in their 
judgments of, or decisions about, the personalities or traits of & 
group of individuals or ‘ subjects’. This applies to interview 
assessments, to diagnoses of mental patients by psychiatrists, 
to ratings, and to interpretations of personality based on 
projection tests, or expressive movements. 


2. The agreement between two or more observers in recording 


specified types of behaviour; also the agreement between two 
or more scorers in sorting th 


€ responses of subjects to projection 
tests into the same categories (apart from any interpretation of 
the behaviour or the responses). 

8. The agreement between scores or ratings received by the 
same subjects when the test, interview, or other method is 
repeated. Any method can be investigated in this way, but it 
is seldom done, both because the subjects’ responses may differ 
when they meet a situation a second time, and because person- 
ality qualities themselves are admitted to be somewhat unstable 
or liable to fluctuation. This may be denoted as repeat 
reliability. 

4. The agreement between scores derived from one half of 
the test and those from the other half (e.g. the corrected odd- 
even technique), or the consisteney of responses to all the items 
(Kuder-Richardson technique). The comparison of scores on 
two alternate forms of a test given on different occasions is 
intermediate between Nos. 8 and 4, So is the method some- 
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times applied to ‘time-sampling’ (p. 94), where records of 
behaviour on alternate days over a considerable period may be 
inter-correlated. This type of reliability—better termed 
consistency—chiefly applies to objective tests and question- 
naires, and to certain projection test scores (e.g. Rorschach). 
It can be studied too when a judge gives ratings on several 
items presumed to cover the same trait, as in third-person 
questionnaires (p. 109). 

5. A number of tests such as the Haggerty-Olson- Wickman 
Behavior Schedules, Kent-Rosanoff word association, Strong 
Interest Blank, etc. are scored by the resemblance of the 
subject's responses to those of a given group (mental patients, 
people in different vocations, etc.). Such scores tend to be 
unstable unless the standardization group was very large. In 
this instance, reliability can best be established by what is 
called cross-validation. Two groups of, say, mental patients 
are used, and two scoring keys developed which differentiate 
them from normal persons. Group I is then scored on Group 
II's key, and vice versa. The reliability of the keys is shown by 
the extent to which each group is differentiated from normals 
by the other’s key. It is generally recognized nowadays that 
the same kind of procedure should be applied in all validatory 
studies, particularly of batteries of tests. Validities established 
within a single group only are often very unreliable. 


RELIABILITY OF THE INTERVIEW ` 


Obviously no method of personality assessment can be valid 
unless it is first reasonably reliable in any or all of the above 
senses. No exact standards can be laid down, but lower 
coefficients of reliability are normally accepted in the field of 
personality than in that of abilities. Only Type 2 correlations 
are expected to approximate to 1-0. For the other types, ‘70 
upwards would be considered satisfactory, and -50 to -70 as low 
but passable. Coefficients of -85 and over are suspiciously 
high, unless obtained from exceptionally thorough tests or from 
the combined judgments of several persons. They may indicate 
that the method is assessing some rather artificial or stereotyped 
quality which possesses poor validity. 

Hollingworth carried out one of the first studies of the 
reliability (Type 1) of interviewing. Twelve sales managers 
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interviewed 57 applicants independently and ranked them on : 
* suitability for the position in question", He states that every 
applicant received rankings most of the way from the top to the 
bottom of the list, though he does not quote any inter- 
correlations. Hartog and Rhodes's 1 study of interviewing of 
16 candidates by two boards of experienced Civil Service 


the candidates’ educational records, and questioned each 
candidate for quarter to half an hour. The four or five members 


there was fairly close agreement, but the two boards differed 
greatly, the correlation between their final marks being only 


1 Hartog, P., and Rhodes, 
London ; Maemillan, 1935. 
* Newman, S, H., Bobbitt, J. M., and Cameron, D. C., * The Reliability 


of the Interview Method in an Officer Candidate Evaluation Program *. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 103-109. 


E. C., An Examination of Examinations. 
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Quite commonly there is disagreement on 50% of cases.! 
Large variations are also found in the proportions of cases 
(from comparable populations) which different psychiatrists 
put into the various psychopathological groups. 


VALIDITY OF THE INTERVIEW 


'The evidence regarding validity is still less favourable, 
though Vernon and Parry quote studies where particular 
psychologists or personnel selection officers (PSOs) were notably 
successful in picking recruits for Service employments or for 
officer training. Usually the PSO in the Army or Navy had a 
record of the candidate's success on a number of intelligence, 
educational, or aptitude tests, and his answers to a biographical 
questionnaire. After interviewing him for about quarter of an 
hour, he summarized his judgments of suitability in a final 
recommendation and, in some experiments, assessed his 
likelihood of success in that employment. The remarkable 
result of several such investigations was that the PSOs' pre- 
dictions, although combining the indications from tests with 
judgments of experience, personality and interests, were on the 
average less valid than predictions based on the best tests 
alone. Since there were big individual differences in the 
selecting ability of different PSOs, it follows that several of 
them must have given much worse predictions than the tests. 
Stuit 2 quotes similar results from the U.S. Navy where inter- 
viewers did no better, or even worse, than ability tests. (No 
personality tests were used in these studies.) 

Similarly McClelland ? followed up pupils in Dundee secondary 
schools and showed that, if account had been taken of primary 
school teachers’ judgments of industriousness or other person- 
ality qualities, the number of instances of bad selection would 
not have been reduced. No investigation seems to have been 
made of grammar school headmasters’ interviews, but they 
would hardly be likely to do better than the teachers who had 

1 Cf. Ash, P., * The Reliability of Psychiatrie Diagnoses ’. J. Abn. Soc. 


Psychol., 1949, 44, 272-276. А 
2 Stuit, D. В. (edit.), Personnel Research and Test Development in the 


Bureau of Naval Personnel. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 


Press, 1947. 
? McClelland, W., Selection for Secondary Education. London : University 


of London Press, 1942. 
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known the pupils for some years, This does not mean that the 
teachers could not judge suitabili 


Such experiments cannot always be accepted at their face 


especially if the group is small, Different tests might rise to 
С occasion, and th 


е same battery with the 


1 Himmelweit, H. T., and Summerfield, A., ' Student Selection—An 
Experimental Investigation, п”. Brit. J, Sociol., 1951, 2, 59-75. 
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Table I are averages of correlations with the 2-year and 4-year 
assessments. They areall very small and statistically unreliable, 
but this is to be expected in highly selected groups. The 
following conclusions are indicated : 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE VALIDITY COEFFICIENTS OF PROCEDURES USED 
IN SELECTING CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Correlations 

2yr. Ayr. 

Paper qualifications only, judged by 2 psychologists . КАТ 122 

Paper qualifications + 1 hour’s interview . . 15 25 
Judgments based on paper qualifications + a number of 

. 27 :28 


objective tests E . o А . 
Separate objective tests only : Miller Analogies . її, +80 
Certain scores on Guilford-Martin Personality Inventory -22 16 
Strong Interest Blank, scored for psychologist E б 
Strong Interest Blank, scored for clinical psychologist . :82 16 


Judgments based on above data + a series of projection tests 29 126 
Separate projection tests, each given by an independent 
tester 
Rorschach Inkblots . . - B . a qt 05 
Thematic Apperception . . > . ll 12 
Sentence Completion (group test) . . . aah) z 
i 27 2i 


Ditto + a further intensive interview . 


Judgments of a team based on all the above . З . 724 +80 
Ditto after observing ‘ Situations * tests (final prediction) 20 :88 
27 :22 


Situations alone judged by 3 independent observers 


. 1. The addition of the first or second interview does not 
increase the validity of predictions. (Note that these judgments 
were not used for the actual selection of candidates.) 

‚2. The study of paper qualifications and objective test scores 
gives almost as good predictions as any of the methods involving 
personal contact with the candidates. The collection of more 
data, or the bringing of additional judges into the decision, 
seldom improves, and may lower, the validity. 

8. Certain objective tests are superior to any method in- 
volving ‘ clinical’ judgment, though we cannot say whether 
these would stand up as well on subsequent occasions. A 
battery of the best objective ability and personality tests might 
well achieve a validity of -4. The Situations tests also give 
promising results (cf. group-observation methods, p. 96). 


better objective ones, and the 
technique is better than the elabor 
5. The degree of confidence felt 


V » Of course, denying the usefulness of psychiatric 
diagnoses of i lons, nor the ability of 
tely good Predictions of the onset 


tic] - Shows that Psychiatric screening 
of recruits in the American Services Was of some value; though 


qd might not have been more 
P- X, we shall se that projection 
tests such as Rorschach and T ao P i 


> intuitive assessment, 
Vocational predictions. 
S work must be accepted 


1 Cf. Wittson, C. L., Hunt, үу. A., and Stevenson, T... БА. Follow-up 
Study of Neuropsychiatric Screening oud: Abn. Soc. Psychol., 1946, 41, 
79-82. 

* Vernon, POE, * The Validation of Civil Service Selection Board 
Procedures ’, Occup. Psychol., 1950, 24/4 75-95. 
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refer to 330 selected candidates. They are higher than Kelly 
and Fiske's, mainly because they have been corrected for 
selectivity. The following points emerge : 

1. Objective tests and examinations have poor predictive 
value. Even the best combination of them would hardly give 
а coefficient greater than -3. Personality tests might have 
helped. Thus the sociometric rating is promising. 


TABLE П 


VALIDITY COEFFICIENTS OF VARIOUS PARTS OF 
CIVIL SERVICE SELECTION PROCEDURE 


Entrance examinations, or verbal intelligence tests (average 


coefficient) . . . . . . n 22 
Observation of discussion among groups of candidates (average for З 
observers) 82 


Ditto ++ observation of committee and other exercises (2 observers) “44 
Consideration of all above evidence + individual interviews 


(2 interviewers) . а : : 5 47 

. Sociometric ratings by candidates themselves . . . 129 
Final mark after discussion between 3 observer-interviewers . . 50 
Separate board considers all above evidence and re-interviews . 58 


2. With the accumulation of evidence from successive 
exercises (Situations), the validities rise. 
. 9. The addition of interviews produces no appreciable 
improvement; (but the judgments based on exercises may to 
Some extent have been contaminated by interview data, as the 
interviews did not always come last). 

4. A re-interview by an independent board (containing no 
psychologists) does improve the final predictions significantly. 

Another relevant research into the assessment of children's 
personalities is briefly described by Burt. Using teachers' 
ratings as criteria, he found that objective tests and judgments 
based on projection material gave the poorest validities. 
Individual interviews combined with observation of behaviour 
Were more successful, and observations in standard social 
situations (cf. p. 96) better still. But the combination of 
Methods, after discussion among 3 or more observers and 
interviewers, gave the highest validity. . 

, There is good evidence also for the value of one type of inter- 
Viewing in the follow-up studies of cases given vocational 
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guidance by the National Institute of Industrial Pepe) 
(cf. Vernon and Parry) A few tests of abilities are employ 


2 Я t's 4 
but the recommendations are based mainly on the psychologis 


d 
synthesis of information from the school and the parents, ап 


early it is desirable to develop more 


fficulties Pointed out in the 
Previous chapter, and despite the fact that they do not seem to 


Improve on current interview 
Procedures, Tt would be be i 


confined to assessing certain traits which cannot readily be 
covered by other methods, that is—treated as one test whose 
results are combined with those of other tests. This approach 
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is used, for example, in the selection of officers for the American 
Army, sometimes also in the British Civil Service and in second- 
ary school selection. Jenkins describes the American officer 
boards, where the interviewers do not explore experience or 
background but look for and assess only those aspects of manner’ | 
and speech, and social traits which are readily brought out in 
an interview situation. It is worth remembering that the 
object of selection is usually to pick people who will impress 
employers, colleagues, and subordinates favourably—not 
merely individuals who will do the job well. Often, therefore, 
the interview may constitute a useful analogous exercise 
(cf. p. 99). 

We can now turn to a discussion of the more objective 
methods, or at least a selection of them. There has been so 
much ingenuity in the construction of tests, and so much 
experimentation often leading to variable or contradictory 
results, that we shall consider only those whose value, or lack of 
value, appears to be best authenticated. Elsewhere the writer 
has pointed out that psychological tests derive initially from 
the methods we normally employ in judging people in everyday 
life, or in interviewing them, though they are refined in a 
number of ways. ‘A psychological test, by presenting а 
standardized task or situation, elicits a sample of the testee's 
behaviour which can be objectively scored and compared with 
norms of performance, and which has been proved to be 
predictive of future occupational or other behaviour. In the 
field of personality this is an ideal rather than an actuality. 
Few tests have reached a stage where application and scoring 
are as standardized as in testing, say, intelligence; and few 
have trustworthy norms, except for specialized groups such as 

erican university students. Reliabilities are low, as already 
pointed out, and validities very difficult to establish. It is 
best, perhaps, to ask not what tests are available, but what 
methods show most and least promise in the scientific study of 
personality. 


T 
- аж “е 
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not fully appreciated by others’, ete. Morgenthaler 
ofa single phrenological diagnosis to 10 women, ind 
on the average each of them considered 
accurately described herself. 

seldom bases his judgments solel 
orhead. There are numerous ot! 
dress, etc., and these contribut 
we shall see in the next chapt 
Thirdly, we are apt to rememb 
more clearly than a large nu 


gave copies 
ependently ; 
that 70% of its statements 
Secondly, the character reader 
y on specific features of the hand 
her clues—conversation, manner, 
e to a total impression which, as 
er, may be much more revealing. 
er a few striking coincidences much 
mber of inaccurate statements. 

Nevertheless there are some positive findings to be mentioned. 
First, there are gross pathological conditions Such as cretinism 
and acromegaly, where disorders of the endocrine glands result 
both in physical and psychological abnormalities. The cretin 


(who has not received thyroxin treatment) is both mentally 
defective and sluggish in t 
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who found correlations of +-14 to -16 between the heights and 
weights of 600 children and their intelligence test scores. 

But it should not be concluded that physical size means a 
large brain and that a large brain indicates intelligence. It is 
at least as likely that the more intelligent and successful 
individuals have usually been brought up in more favourable 
circumstances, and so tend to be superior in health and physique. 
Although in the evolution of animal species, increase in size of 
forebrain or cerebrum goes with increase in intelligence, and 
although the white human race has larger brains than certain 
primitive peoples such as Australian aboriginals, there is no 
proven correlation among whites. It has been suggested that 
complexity of convolutions or other features of the brain, 
rather than mere size, underlie intelligence. But in fact 
physiologists cannot, at present, tell us anything about the 
intellectual or other personality characteristics of an individual 
from examining his brain, except in cases of disease or gross 
abnormality. We need hardly add that there is no justification 
for any of the claims of the phrenologists. Not only is it untrue 
that mental capacities and personality traits depend on 
particular sections of the cerebrum, but also the strength of a 
faculty would not affect the size of that section, nor produce 
any swelling visible on the skull surface. 


TYPES OF BODY BUILD 


A third and more important correlation is that between 
body build and certain traits which may be roughly labelled 
introversion-extraversion. The notion of physical and tempera- 
mental types has a lengthy history, well described by Roback 1 
in his Psychology of Character. Shakespeare summed it up : 


Let me have men about me that are fat ; 
Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o' nights : 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 


The best-known modern formulation is that of Kretschmer,? 
who found that a majority of schizophrenic patients were of 


!Roback, A. A., The Psychology of Character. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1927. 
? Kretschmer, E., Physique and Character. London: Kegan Paul, 1925. 
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asthenic or leptosome (tall-thin-pale) and athletic (intermediate) 
build, whereas a majority of cycloid or manic-depressive 
patients were of pyknic (rotund-florid) physique. He extended 
this generalization to normal persons, claiming that asthenics 
tend to be schizothyme or quiet, sensitive, reserved in tempera- 
ment, whereas pyknics are cyclothyme or emotionally labile, 
genial, and sociable. He also classified historical figures by 
body build, stating that they show distinctive philosophies or 
interests. For example, realists, humorists, and materialistic 
scientists tend to be pyknic, while romantics, idealist philoso- 
phers and metaphysicians tend to be asthenies. 

Now we cannot accept Kretschmer's theories without 
qualifications. Later Surveys, even of psychotic patients, do 
not always confirm his findings, particularly when age is 
controlled. (For manic-depressive insanity tends to occur later 
in life than schizophrenia, when more people are fat.) So far 
as geniuses are concerned, it is easy to pick out cases that fit ; 
no check was made on those that didn't. It is questionable, 
again, whether deductions based on psychotics apply to normals. 
Indeed by an ingenious adaptation of factor analysis (termed 
criterion analysis), Eysenck ! has shown that schizophrenia and 


1 as extreme forms of а 
normal Schizothyme- i i 


ic (predominance of 
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subjective. Moreover, his theory implies that every individual 
falls definitely into one of four distinct types, rather than that 
build is a matter of degree ; (the fourth type is the dysplastic or 
irregular) Other writers have suggested various more objective 
and quantitative morphological indices. Eysenck compared a 
large number of bodily measurements by factor analysis, and 
found the following simple index to be representative : 
Height x 100 

6 x Chest Diameter" 
of 100, while asthenics range up to about 130, pyknies down to 
about 70. 

In recent years an ingenious threefold classification of build 
and temperament has been put forward by Sheldon. It is 
based on the relative development of three bodily components : 
endomorphy (roundness, softness), mesomorphy (hardness, 
muscularity) and ectomorphy (delicate, * linear? physique with 
weak development of both visceral and somatic structures). An 
individual is photographed from standard positions. From 
measurements of the pictures he is assigned a threefold rating 
on a 1 to 7 scale, indicating his standing on each component. 
For example a definite pyknie, on Kretschmer's system, might 
be 711, and a moderate asthenic 246. Sheldon’s tempera- 
mental classification, which is claimed to correspond closely to 
the physical, is based on thorough clinical interviewing and 
Observation. By means of ratings on 60 traits the relative 
prominence of viscerotonia (sociable, affectionate, love of 
comfort), somatotonia (vigorous, assertive, love of muscular 
activity), and cerebrotonia (reserved, love of privacy and mental 
activity), is determined. Sheldon’s original correlations are 
obviously spurious, and later work suggests that the connection 
between his physical types and personality traits amounts to the 
usual figure of around .2 to -3.? Investigations have been made 


The average male adult obtains an index 


1Sheldon, W. H., and Stevens, S. S., The Varieties of Temperament. 
New York : Harper, 1942. See also, Hunt, J. McV., Bibliography. 

* Cf. Child, I. L., and Sheldon, W. H., ‘ The Correlation Between Com- 
Ponents of Physique and Scores on Certain Psychological Tests m Char. 
& Person. 1941, 10, 23-34. Fiske, D. W., ‘A Study of Relationships to 
Somatotype?. J. Appl. Psychol, 1944, 28, 504-519.. Smith, н. C. 
* Psychometric Checks on Hypotheses Derived from Sheldon’s Work on 
Physique and Temperament’, J. Person., 1949, 17, 310-820. Child, I. L., 
‘ The Relation of Somatotype to Self-ratings on Sheldon’s Temperamental 
Traits’. J. Person., 1950, 18, 440-458. 
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into the somatotypes of officer candidates and air-force pilots, 
but there seems to be no evidence that they are of any value in 
selecting men of suitable temperament. Like Kretschmer's 
types, somatotypes probably depend considerably on age. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC AND ENDOCRINOLOGICAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


examples. infrequently display 
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however, seem to be a slight tendency for only children to be more 

susceptible to maladjustment and delinquency than others. 
There is some connection, again, between lefthandedness (and 

possibly left-eyedness) and personality. Certainly an undue 


proportion of delinquent and of educationally backward | 


children are left-handed. But we cannot say whether left- 
handedness is a symptom of nervous and temperamental 
instability, or whether some young children with maladjusted 
personalities tend unconsciously to express their revolt against 
Society by contrariness over handedness. Burt! gives an excellent 
discussion of the complex nature and origins of handedness. 
Certain sensory deficiencies are often the product of neurotic, 
rather than of purely physiological, conditions. Thus Eysenck 
finds defective dark adaptation or night vision useful as a measure 
of neuroticism. Similarly Slater? obtained poor visual acuity 
more frequently among neurotic patients than among normals. 

Peptic ulcer is the most notorious example of a psychosomatic 
disorder. A large proportion of ulcer: patients (though by no 
means all) tend to show a characteristically drawn and anxious 
facial expression, and to be asthenic in physique. They are 
often highly vigorous and ambitious people who drive themselves 
to the detriment of their health and digestion ; and the develop- 
ment of the ulcer often follows some serious disappointment or 
frustration in their lives? But it is hardly possible to say how 
far physical factors underlie the psychological, or vice versa. 
Certain forms of asthma and many other diseases have similarly 
been shown to be associated with, or to be unconscious expres- 
sions of, psychological mechanisms. Yet there is no one-to-one 
connection which would justify the diagnosis of people who are 
liable to particular illnesses as always belonging to particular 
Personality types. 

The notion that bodily chemistry underlies temperament goes 
back to the Greeks and Romans, to Hippocrates and Galen.‘ 
The four classical types of temperament—sanguine, choleric, 
yaad C. L., The Backward Child. London: University of London Press, 


2 Slater, E., and Slater, P., ‘ A Heuristic Theory of Neurosis’. J. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. & Psychiat., 1944, 7, 49-55. 

2 Cf. Davies, D. T., and Wilson, А. T. M., ‘ Observations on the Life- 
History of Chronic Peptic Ulcer’. Lancet, 1937, 1853-1860. 

* Cf. Smith, M., * The Nervous Temperament’. Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 
1930, 10, 99-174. 
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melancholic, and phlegmatic—were attributed to the relative 
prominence of four bodily fluids or humours—blood, yellow 
bile, black bile, and phlegm. The modern version of this 
doctrine is based on the discovery of the vital effects of the 
endocrine glands and their secreti 
the emotions. Berman, 


pituitary, a thyroid, and other types of 


orders. Now it is 
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adolescent traits vary widely in different societies and are largely 
culturally determined. In other words, they are matters of 
personality, not only of temperament, It is, therefore, much 
too optimistic to expect a system of blood tests, or X-rays of 


the glands, to provide us with anything more than very rough 
indications 
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One would expect that persons with high basal metabolism would 
in general be more active and energetic than those who live at a 
lower rate. An investigation by Dispensa was unpromising, but 
both Sanford and Herrington provide confirmatory evidence.* 

Another plausible theory which may help to link biochemical 
factors with bodily build and temperament is that some people 
are dominated by the sympathetic nervous system, others by 
the parasympathetic. * Sympathicotonics ’ are supposed to be 
more dominating, impulsive, active, while ‘ vagotonics’ are 
more anxious, depressed, and cautious. A large amount of 
work has been done with such indices of autonomic activity as 
basal metabolism, pulse, respiration, blood pressure, salivation, 
tendency to flushing, and sweating, etc. Unfortunately these 
variables fluctuate widely from day to day, and are mostly 
very specific, thus it is difficult to get reliable diagnostic 
measures on reasonable numbers of cases. And though factor 
analysis has been applied, there is no agreement as to what are 
the main physiological ‘dimensions’.2_ Nevertheless the 
evidence suggests a general physiological activity factor, and 
an autonomic imbalance or sympathetic vs. parasympathetic 
factor. Sanford finds that parasympathetic response does link 
with asthenic build and (negatively) with social, outgoing, 
lively personality traits. Similarly Eysenck, using Wenger’s 
best index—the salivation rate—found it to be higher among 
hysterie than dysthymic patients. He admits that this might 
be due to greater anxiety at being tested among dysthymics, 
which would inhibit salivation. Darling considers that 
measures of psychogalvanie response (cf. below) and of blood 
pressure in children (which tend to be inversely related) 
correspond to parasympathetic and sympathetic activity. The 

1Dispensa, J., ‘Relationship of the Thyroid with Intelligence and 
Personality ^. J. Psychol, 1938, 6, 181-186. Sanford, R. N., et. al., 

Physique, Personality and Scholarship’. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Devel., 
1948, 8, No. 34. Herrington, L. P., * The Relation of Physiological and 
Social Indices of Activity Level'. Studies in Personality (edit. Q. McNemar 
and M. A. Merrill). New York: McGraw-Hill, 1942. 

*Cf. Darling, R. P., * Autonomie Action in Relation to Personality 
Traits of Children’. J. Abn. Soc. Psychol., 1940, 85, 246-260. Wenger, 
M. A., ‘ Studies of Autonomic Balance in Army Air Forces Personnel’. 
Compar. Psychol. Monogr., 1948, 19, No. 4. Cattell, R. B., Personality. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. Sanford, R. N., op. cit. Herrington, 
L. P., op. cit. 

* Op cit. 
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difference between them correlated to about -3 with ratings on 
Activity, Alertness, Co-operativeness, and Attention. 

Two other theories should be mentioned. McDougall ! 
considered that introversion arises from inhibition of the lower 
by the higher nervous centres, and that this is released to 
Some extent by chemical influences 5 
extravert is normally in a sta: 
"This has not led to any useful tests (cf. 
are Jaensch's T (tetanoid) and B (Basedowoi ) 


believed to depend on the parathyroid and thy 
on calcium metabolism.? 


types, which are 
roid glands, and 


of integrate and disintegrate types ; the 
former were synthetic, intuitive people, the latter more analytic 
and inflexible. During the Nazi régime his typology became 
entangled with so-called racial psychology, and hardly merits 
further consideration, 


THE PSYCHOGALVANIC REFLEX AND 
ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 
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particular mental state. The PGR is the end result of a variety 
of factors—circulatory, postural, sweat secretion and tempera- 
ture, not to speak of the thickness of the cuticle, the position 
of the electrodes, and other vagaries of the apparatus ; and it 
is elicited to varying extents in different people by a great 
variety of stimuli. Thus, although twenty or more experiments 
on the psychological correlates have been published, their 
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Fig. 2.—Psychogalvanie Reflex. Electrodes are attached 
to the back and palm of the subject's hand, or to two 
fingers, and are connected to a battery by a Wheatstone 
Bridge circuit. The variable resistance is then adjusted 
until no deflection appears in the galvanometer; the 
subject’s resistance (multiplied by 10) can be read off. 
When a stimulus is applied the resistance tends to drop, 
and the galvanometer needle moves. 


results are largely contradictory. Perhaps the most thorough 
work is that of Darrow and Heath.1 Neither initial, nor 
average resistance, nor total drop in resistance during the 
application of a series of standard stimuli, show any clear 
relation to other tests or ratings of emotional traits, though 
rapid recovery rate from stimulation appears more promising. 
Since there is a definite tendency for more emotional word 
associations to evoke bigger responses than less emotional? 


1 Darrow, С. W., and Heath, L. L., * Reaction Tendencies Relating to 
Personality’. Studies in the Dynamics of Behavior (edit. K. S. Lashley). 
Chicago, Ш. : Chicago University Press, 1982. 

? Cf. Smith, W. W., The Measurement of Emotion. London: Kegan 
Paul, 1922. 
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The electroencephalograph, Which records the overall 
electrical activity of the brain in the living Subject, has also 
been less fruitful as an objective indicator of mental phenomena 
than was anticipated. "The main rhythm—the alpha waves— 
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personality. Some of these—such as body build, and certain 
chemical, psychogalvanie and EEG measures—might occasion- 
ally be included in appropriate trait composites, although 
they do not constitute samples of behaviour in the sense 
described in Chap. I. We shall see, also, in the next chapter 
that the features, hands and body may, when subjectively 
interpreted, be expressive of personality. 


IV 


Expressive Movements 


JUDGMENTS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
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1 Landis, C., * The Interpretation of Facial Expression in Emotion °. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 59-72. 
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irritable or the good-humoured individual might or might not 
habitually show the expressions typical of anger or happiness, 
respectively. 

The ranking of photographs for intelligence gives very low 
average correlations of +-10 or less with intelligence test scores, 
though some raters achieve fairly high correlations and others 
negative coefficients. There is no tendency for psychologists, 
teachers, or doctors to do any better at this than other judges, 
and women are no more successful than men. It is found, 
however, that most judges agree more closely with one another 
than with the true order; in other words, that there is a fairly 
widespread convention as to what the intelligent or dull person 
looks like—a convention which is largely fallacious. Pintner! 
questioned his judges and found that they relied on a diversity 
of signs such as bright eyes, wearing spectacles, also on resem- 
blances to acquaintances. Judgments of personality traits 
such as sociability, efficiency, energy, humour, etc., may be 
slightly more successful, though it is, of course, more difficult 
to get an objective criterion of accuracy, and most investigators 
have employed ratings by associates. Burt? obtained coeffi- 
cients ranging up to --:87 for certain traits, though the average 
was only 4-18; and the present writer obtained an average 
of only -01 when rankings of 10 students’ photographs on 4 
traits were compared with composite measures of these traits. 
It was noticeable that the judgments of the different traits— 
intelligence, artistic interests, sociability and efficiency—over- 
lapped considerably ; and that the 5 students who received 
the highest average judgments on all traits were all smiling 
when photographed, whereas the 5 with low judgments all 
happened to be caught frowning or with solemn or disagreeable 
expressions.  Uhrbrock has published similar results, and 
Thornton shows that wearers of spectacles tend to be rated 
especially high in intelligence, industriousness, and honesty.? 


1 Pintner, R., ‘ Intelligence as Estimated from Photographs’. Psychol. 
Rev., 1918, 25, 286-296. 

з Burt, C. L., ‘ Facial Expression as an Index of Mentality in Children °. 
Child Study, 1919, 12, 1-10. 

? Uhrbrock, R. S., * Estimating Intelligence from Photographs’. Proc. 
IX Intern. Cong. Psychol. Princeton, N.J.: Psychol Rev. Co., 1930, 
451-452. Thornton, G. R., ‘ The Effect of Wearing Glasses upon Judg- 
ments of Personality Traits of Persons Seen Briefly °. J. Appl. Psychol., 
1944, 28, 208-207. 
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Landis ! and several other investigators have obtained virtually 
no agreement between judgments of vocational success from 
photographs and actual success. 

This shows the worthlessness of askin, 


fortunate pose will damn him with most employers. Although 
it is true that some judges are more accurate than others, this 
ability to judge is highly variable and uncertain. Success at 
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appearance, and the majority identified him as the French 
premier. Nevertheless one quarter of all the judgments were 
correct, where one ninth would be expected by pure chance, 
Suggesting therefore that people do to some extent conform to 
our stereotypes, or that our judgments do have some slight 
validity. Arnheim, Gahagan, and the present writer! carried 
out numerous experiments where small sets of photos of un- 
known writers, politicians, or other persons had to be matched 
with excerpts from their writings, with their professions, with 
short case-studies, specimens of handwriting, records of their 
voices and so forth, and in almost all of these a considerable 
Superiority to chance success was found, corresponding to 
Coefficients of around -4, Yet another technique which works 
well is to get the judges to write free characterizations of the 
photographees in their own words. Most of the sketches 
appear to contain a good deal of accurate material, and this 
can be proved objectively by asking other judges who know 
the original photographees to guess which sketch refers to 
Which person. 

In this field of expression the matching method ? is an advance 
on methods which deal with one trait at a time. But it has 
various weaknesses. Although numerous judges can be used, 
they cannot deal with more than about half a dozen person- 
alities at once. Hence their success is very variable, depending 
largely on the heterogeneity of the particular personalities. it 
is better for each judge to match several sets of material, 
chosen at random. When matching, say, photographs with 
character sketches or case-studies, it often happens that some 
Single phrase in a sketch happens to give the clue. A remark 
about health or stature, neatness, maturity, etc., may allow an 
identification, without any real consideration of the personality 
as a whole or the appearance as a whole. Other photographs 
In the set which do not happen to fit in with the judges’ 
Stereotypes may never be matched correctly except by a process 
of elimination. 


t Arnheim, R., ‘Experimentell-psychologische Untersuchungen zum 
Ausdrucksproblem '. Psychol. Forsch., 1928, 11, 1-182. Саһарап, L., 
Judgments of Occupations from Printed Photographs’. J. Soc. Psychol., 
1988, 4, 128-184. Vernon, P. E., * Can the “ Total Personality ” be Studied 
Objectively ?? Char. & Person., 1935, 4, 1-10. 
* Cf. Vernon, Bibliography. 
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EXPRESSIVE MOVEMENTS 


One would expect to get better judgments from uw 
of living, moving people, or from motion pictures, tban ci 
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taught, and base his interpretations on deviations from this 
model. Movements are much affected also by health or fatigue, 
and by environmental restrictions such as the pressure of 
clothes or furniture on the body or, in the case of writing, the 
kind of pen-nib and paper. i 

This does not mean, however, that our non-adaptive move- 
ments are merely specific learned habits. Thus every adult’s 
writing differs from what he or she was originally taught in a 
manner peculiar to himself. Moreover, this individual style 
does not depend only on the finger and wrist muscles and nerves, 
for it reappears if one writes on the blackboard, or with the 
left hand, or with the toe on a smooth sand surface. Hand- 


writing is a particularly useful mode of expressive movement to '. 


study because it leaves a permanent trace; it is a crystallized 
gesture. But the same conclusions hold good for any other 
mode. How they arise, and how far they reflect either conscious 
traits or unconscious tendencies, is too complex a psychological 
problem to be considered here. Only in rare instances, such as 
obsessional hand-washing, can the clinical psychologist trace 
fairly clearly the origin of any particular movement.! And 
this means that the interpretation of any expression is highly 
subjective and uncertain. The obvious deductions—that a 
loud voice shows domineeringness, a flabby handshake weak- 
hess, an illegible handwriting disorderliness, are probably as 
often as not untrue. Many expressions are compensatory. 
Sometimes different parts of the body are contradictory, as 
when a shy and nervous person controls his face and voice but 
gives himself away with his hands or feet. And intentional 
distortion of manner, or playing a part, is not difficult ; many 
People, such as salesman, largely live by it. 

Probably our judgments of temporary emotions or moods are 
reasonably successful, in that they enable us to get on with one 
another in daily life, without too many misunderstandings. 
But, as in the case of the features, it does not follow that more 
Permanent traits can be inferred or intuited. One thing we 
do know from experiment is that there is a strong trend towards 
reliability and consistency. Allport and Vernon measured the 
Speed, extension, and pressure of a large number of simple 

1Cf. Krout, M. H., ‘A Preliminary Note on Some Obscure Symbolic 
Muscular Responses of Diagnostic Value in the Study of Normal Subjects ’. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1931, 11, 29-71. 
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high correlations between different occasions and differ 
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stimate angles when his lower arm Me 
Or expansive quality i 
› it was possible to establish a quality of ' cen E 
fugality * or * outward-tendency ', and a factor of force 91 
emphasis. Similarly, a series of experiments by Wolff sho 

i ges could match different modem 
€ success—motion pictures of bo is 
€ voice, profiles, handwritings, and sty: 


as removing coat and shirt, holding a lighted 
match, and wrestling wi - These subjects had bee 
very comprehensively Studied an 

urray’s 5 research 


» Expression of Personality. New York: Harper, 1943. 
U., and Knight, Е. B., ‘ Validi 
Based on External Criteria’. Ј 4 


Personality. London : Rout, 
DP 2 ә “The Measurement 0: 
Personality in Children °. - Psychol., 1951, 21, 9-29. 1 
“Estes, S. G, * Judging Personality from Expressive Behavior" 
J, Abn. Soc. Psychol., 1938, 88, 217-236, 
5 Murray, H. A,, et. al., Explorations in Personality, New York : Oxford 
University Press, 1938, 
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based on the films alone agreed significantly with independent 
evidence about their personalities. One of the most inter- 
esting points was that university teachers and professional 
psychologists were rather poor judges of the films, artistic and 
literary people better than average. In Wolff’s study, free 
characterizations of the subjects were written by judges who 
Observed their modes of expression, and these were identified by 
acquaintances of the subjects—with varying success. Wolff 
found that subjects themselves often failed to identify their own 
modes of expression (e.g. their voices), but nevertheless showed 
strongly emotional reactions to them. For example, they wrote 
longer and more favourable or unfavourable characterizations 
of them than they did of other people’s. This suggested that 
some modes reflect, not the conscious personality structure, but 
deeper tendencies which the subject is unwilling to accept. 
However, Huntley,! who confirmed most of the experimental 
results, points out that they could be more simply explained by 
* ego-involvement'. A subliminal or partial recognition of one’s 
Own voice might be sufficient to evoke the same halo effect that 
Occurs in ordinary self-ratings. Bg 
Another approach is that of Enke,? who claims characteristic 
differences between the expressive movements of pyknics and 
asthenies, which are therefore presumably related to tempera- 
Ment. Pyknics tend to be more unrestrained, smooth, flexible, 
and varied both in gestures and postures, play of the features, 
Voice, and handwriting. For example, in carrying а full 
glass of water across a room, asthenics are said to move 
Cautiously with ‘ anguished’ expressions, pyknics to be more 
Slap-dash. 3 
Numerous techniques of recording the tension of various 
muscle groups, and its variations, have been devised,? and there 
1s much evidence pointing to a connection between such tension 
and emotional tension. Jacobsen,! for example, bases his 


1 Huntley, С. W., * Judgments of Self Based upon Records of Expressive 
Behavior’. J. Abn. Soc. Psychol., 1940, 35, 898-427. 

? Enke, W., * Die Psychomotorik der Konstitutionstypen АА 
апв. Psychol., 1980, 86, 237-287. Mfr 

з Cf. Davis, R. C., * Methods of Measuring Muscular Tension ’. Psychol. 


Bull., 1942, 39, 329-346. cerei 
* Jacobson, E., Progressive Relaxation. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. ‘The Neurovoltmeter?. Amer. J. Psychol., 1989, 52, 620— 
24. 
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treatment of neurotic and unstable patients largely on b 
practice of progressive muscular relaxation. He аспа 
an instrument—the neurovoltmeter— for summating ac a 
potentials, and thus measuring the total contraction tend 
of, say, the relaxed arm. As yet, however, there is no dir 


tif 


Fig. 3.—Motor Reactions on 


Passively; the next line shows th 
subject responds to each stimulus; the bottom 
line indicates the time b i 


(Reproduced from The Nature of Human Conflicts, by A. R. Luria. 


Copyright 1932.) 


demonstration that individual differences correlate with 
recognizable differences in perso; 


gist, Luria,1 Teports very strikin 


1 Luria, А. R., The Nature of Human Conflicts, 
1932. 
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variations. This continuous record from both hands shows 
irregularities when highly emotional verbal stimuli are given 
(in this respect it is quite similar to the psychogalvanic reflex), 
or when the subject is under strain, and even more marked 
disorganization occurs among neurotics (cf. Fig. 8). These effects 
are widely confirmed in the literature, though it can scarcely be 
said that they have yet led to a simple and straightforward test. 
Clarke, and Albino! report correlations between neuroticism 
and right-hand, and left-hand disturbances, respectively, during 
Word association tests. Several studies of muscular tension in 
young children have been carried out by Duffy,? where the 
pressure of the hand on a rubber bulb was recorded during 
reaction time and other tests. She claims correlations of 
around :5 with assessments of the children's excitability and 
emotionality. 


VOICE SPEECH, AND HANDWRITING 


The voice is an interesting form of gesture which happens to 
be made by the throat muscles, and to be audible instead of 
visible. Intonation and dynamics; speed, rhythm, and 
continuity ; pronunciation; vocabulary and choice of words, 
and style all provide important clues in our reactions to one 
another’s personalities.? Pear * has pointed out the rôle of the 
Voice in judgments of social class and, in an experiment over 
the radio, found that occupation and age can be guessed fairly 
accurately. Dusenbury and Knower5 showed that emotions 
can be expressed by, and recognized from, tone of voice as 
accurately as from facial expressions. Asthenic or pyknic 


! Clarke, A. D. B., The Measurement of Emotional Instability by Means of 
Objective Tests. Ph.D. Thesis, University of London, 1950. Albino, R. C., 
The Stable and Labile Personality Types of Luria in Clinically Normal 
Individuals’. Brit. J. Psychol., 1948, 89, 54-60. 
* Duffy, E., * The Measurement of Muscular Tension as a Technique for 
the Study of Emotional Tendencies’. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 146-162. 
* Cf. the analyses by Newman, S., and Mather, V. G., * Analysis of 
Spoken Language of Patients with Affective Disorders’. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1938, 94, 918-942 ; and Moses, P. J., * The Study of Personality 
from Records of the Voice’. J. Consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 257-261. 
ee T. H., Voice and Personality. London: Chapman and Hall, 


*Dusenbury, D., and Knower, Е. H., * Experimental Studies of the 
Symbolism of Action and Voice, II’. Quart. J. Speech, 1989, 25, 67—75. 
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types of psychotics show many characteristic poke at 
Voice and speech.2 The most extensive study "cis MH 
Allport and Cantril,? where Sets of three Speakers read iden A 
passages to large audiences, either from behind a Banh 8 
through microphone and loudspeaker, _Various ejr. 
of the speakers were known, and the listeners tried to m: ш 
these with the voices. Occupations, political affiliatio: y 
Specimens of handwriting, and photographs Were identified s M 
slightly better than chance would allow (coefficients of arou x 
es on tests of Bn danse FH f 
and extraversion-introversion were correctly matched 47 pe 
times (vs. 38, by chance), and short descriptions of the ks 
personalities of the Speakers were even better recognized, 18 
correlations being -29 and 41 respectively, As in ереди 
with photographs, judges tend to have common stereotyp 
i her or not these are correct, 


development of Vocabulary, gra 


: : iaget's 
Sentences, with age. More relevant to personality are Piaget 
Observations on t e ici 


egocentricity and dogmatism of the 
language of young children, and 


Impersonal causation, As Sanford 


constant ; the former, but not the 
with ratings on Such traits as cheerfu 


У, P. J., and Middleton, W, c. ‹ Judgment of Kretschmerian 
Body Types from the Voice as Transmitted overa Public Address System ’- 
J. Soc. Psychol., 1940, 12, 151 5 Moses, ор, cit, 
2 Cf. Newman and Mather, А ; 
* Allport, G. W., and Cantril, H., “Judging Personalit from Voice °. 
J. Soc, Psychol., 1934, 5, 87-55. Е y 


Sms aieo Henle М ana Hubbell, M. B., 
Egocentrictty” in Adult Conversation’, J. Soc. Psychol., 1938, 9, 227-284. 
5 Johnson, W. B., * Studies in Lan 


guage Behavior, I. A Program of 
Research °, Psychol. Monogr., 1944, 56, No. 2, 1-15, 
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& number of quantitative measures of language, such as the 
Type/Token ratio—the number of different words over total 
Words. One of the most promising is the Verb/Adjective 
ratio, which has been shown by Busemann? to correlate 
Positively with ratings of emotional stability. Again Balken 
and Masserman? find the highest proportion of verbs in the 
Speech of anxiety neurotics, the lowest among hysteric patients. 

uch investigation needs to be done into the consistency 
of speech measures; it is only too likely that a person's 
Style varies greatly in different contexts and different social 
Situations. 

In the ordinary interview, the interviewer not only has the 
full range of modes of expression to judge from, but can also 
take account of the content of what the interviewee says. The 
fact that interview judgments are often so inconsistent and 
maccurate, even with this additional data, indicates that 
expressive movements and voice alone are too readily misinter- 
preted to yield any easy test of personality which would possess 
high validity. 

For this reason one would not expect the analysis of hand- 
writing to be as useful as graphologists claim, though it has the 
advantages not only of permanence but also of being more 
Spontaneous and less liable to intentional distortion or disguise 

han any other mode of expression. It has the disadvantage 
that Only about a quarter of the population are sufficiently 
uent writers to have developed a mature, individual, style. 
Graphologists admit that children’s and poorly educated adults’ 
Scripts are much less revealing, though H. J. Jacoby believes 
that even the scribblings of pre-school children are to some 
extent diagnostic. (His book, Analysis of Handwriting,® may 
€ recommended for a general review. Allport and Vernon, and 

ell, survey the psychological literature.) е 

€ must distinguish clearly between the older graphological 
‘ystems which attributed significance to specific signs or details 
Such as length of t-bars, height of upper and lower ‘ projec- 
tions’, etc.) and more modern methods based on the work of 

* Busemann A., Die Sprache der Jugend als Ausdruck der Entwick- 


lungsrhythmik. i ` 
ylhmik. Jena: Fischer, 1925. 
* Balken, E. R., and Masserman, J. H., * The Language of Phantasy ’. 
- Psychol., 1940, 10, 75-86. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1939. 
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Klages and Saudek, which emphasize the dynamic pattern о 
the script as a whole, its flow and rhythm, its control and driv 2 
Objective investigations in which measurements of details E 
correlated with ratings of the writers give results as negativ 
as do studies of physiognomicalsigns. Nevertheless there m 
to be a few significant relations, e.g. backhanded slope, relative y 
small capital letters, and insufficient space between lines, ten 
to go with certain traits of emotionality or introversion.? Med 
psychologists concluded from the early investigations that nee 
whole of graphology was mere quackery. Some of their pe. 
studies have shown a complete lack of understanding of t 
graphologist's aims and methods (e.g. several which prove tha 
untrained judges can guess the sex of the writer in about 66 % 
of cases, where 50% could be got by chance). On their side, 
graphologists have been somewhat unwilling to submit to the 
requirements of scientific experimentation, and are apt to use 
an esoteric jargon for describing personality which rende 
validation very difficult. They claim that the usefulness 0: 
graphology is proved if the writers themselves, or their 
acquaintances, accept their personality sketches as accurate. 
This is quite unconvincing to the psychologist. 


The possibilities of a more Gestalt-like approach are show? 
by Wolff's and Arr 


nheim’s work, already mentioned, and by 
Bobertag's? study. Here severa] graphologists analysed han: 
Writing specimens and wrote case-studies describing the 


SEE Friends of the writers then matched 
or identified these with aj 


59 Graphology. a Psychological Analysis’. Univ. of 
Hune Did 1024, BEITA Harvey, 0, Pe eee e O 
Handwriting Considered as a Form E 


of Expressi t^. Char. 
Person., 1984, 2, 810-821. 5178 Моуещеп 
Es Bobertag, O., Ist die Graphologie zuverlässig ? Heidelberg, Kampmann, 
1929. 


“Theiss, H., * Experimentelle Untersuchungen über die Erfassung des 
handschriftlichen Ausdrucks durch Laien Е БЕ Forsch., 1981, 15 
216-358. 
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employed more specific signs. Powers,* also Cantril and Rand ? 
in other matching experiments got moderately good results 
from professional graphologists, and poorer ones from non- 
graphologists. Stein Lewinson ? was able to predict failures in 
college work and personality maladjustment with considerable 
success from her analyses of the handwritings of women 
Students. Eysenck * found that a graphologist could to some 
extent predict the answers of neurotic patients to a personality 
questionnaire, and could match her analyses with personality 
diagnoses written by psychiatrists. Some of the patients 
appeared to express themselves in their writing much more 
completely than others, and some questions were much better 
guessed than others. In a later research,° another graphologist 
(considered to be professionally skilled) entirely failed to 
differentiate the handwritings of a group of neurotics from those 
of normals, There is plenty of evidence, however, that certain 
types of psychoties show strongly differentiated handwriting 
characteristics. This is summarized by Bell. 

. In conclusion it should be pointed out that modern graphology 
is a highly skilled art and science. The amateur who attempts 
to apply it after reading one or two books is unlikely to give 
diagnoses of any value at all. Many so-called professionals are 
also inept, and there is no ready means of distinguishing the 
bad from the good. The best undoubtedly are able to produce 
very penetrating diagnoses of some (though not all) mature 
writers, But even they are limited in what they can cover. 
For example, handwriting gives little scope for the recognition 
of special talents, or social attitudes. It may chiefly be expected 
to throw light on the emotional structure, conscious and 
unconscious, of the personality, on character integration and 
neurotic mechanisms. How completely these are expressed in 
graphic movements we do not yet know. 


; Powers, E., cf. Allport and Vernon, Bibliography. 
? Cantril, H., and Rand, Н. A., “Ап Additional Study of the Deter- 
ton of Personal Interests by Psychological and Graphological 
ethods*, Char. Ф Person., 1934, 8, 72-18. н 
Cf. Munroe, R., Stein Lewinson, T., and Waehner, T. S., * A Comparison 
of Three Projective Methods’. Char. & Person., 1944, 13, 1-21. 
Eysenck, Н. J., * Graphological Analysis and Psychiatry : An 
mental Study”. Brit. J. Psychol., 1045, 85, TST iting? 
Р, Eysenck, Н. J., * “ Neuroticism " and Handwriting’. J. Abn. Soc. 
Sychol., 1948, 43, 94-96. 
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the pen); though almost all of these have the disadvantage of 
Interfering to some extent with normal writing movements. 
Such records show marked individual differences both of average 
Pressure and of pattern, which appear to reflect the personalities 
of the writers (cf. Fig. 4), and which are characteristically 
distorted in some organic and functional disorders. Both 
Allport and Vernon, and Pascal, quote correlations of :5 to -6 
between point-pressure and such traits as Energy and Expres- 
Slveness, More systematic exploration of the possibilities of 
Such apparatus is badly needed. 

‘Two other methods developed out of graphic movements by 
clinical psychologists deserve mention. Mira's? myokinetic 
diagnosis (P.M.K.) requires the patient to draw with each 

and in turn series of straight, zigzag and circular lines of 
Standard form, in various spatial directions. Half-way through 
each task his vision is blocked, and the subsequent kinaesthetic- 
ally-guided movements naturally tend to diverge from the 
Original form. The type of drift is claimed to throw light on 
Inner emotional and aggressive trends. Bender's? Visual- 
Motor Gestalt test gives scope for distorted perception as well as 
Inaccurate motor reproduction of shapes. It is based, like the 

Inet Memory for Designs, on observation and drawing of a 
number of simple figures. Characteristic disturbances occur in 
cases of nervous and mental disorder. Similarly Bühler * has 
described abnormal features in responses to the Stanford-Binet 

all and Field test among neurotic children. There is little 
evidence as to the diagnostic possibilities of such tests in more 
Normal personalities. ^ 

Artistic productions and literary style might logically be 
Considered here, but are more conveniently postponed to the 
Chapter on projective techniques (pp. 180, 192). 


m. Pascal, G. R., * Handwriting Pressure: Its Measurement and Signifi- 
nee’. Char. & Person., 1943, 11, 235-254. 
* Mira, E., * Myokinetic Psychodiagnosis *. Proc. Royal Soc. Med., 1940, 


* Bühler, C., * The Ball and Field Test as a Help in the Diagnosis of 
motional Difficulty °. Char. & Person., 1938, 6, 257-278. 
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BEHAVIOUR DURING PERFORMANCE TESTS 


One of the chief difficulties in direct, objective, testing of 
personality is that subjects so readily guess the object о E. 
test, correctly or incorrectly, and tend to modify their nor Fe 
behaviour in order to make a favourable impression. There T 
much to be said, therefore, for more indirect tests where subi ae 
think that their abilities are being tested, and do not ee, 
that at the same time their expressive movements and mo of 
of performance are being observed. Discussing the metho ten 
personality assessment available in the 1920s, Burt! wro ny 
‘ The most helpful Suggestions are to be gained, not from tied 
formal or quantitative Work, but rather from an alert atten p 
to his method of attack . . . his confidence, heedlessness, ity 
readiness to co-operate, his attitude when faced by difficu a 
or doubt; the sidelights so Secured are often far шо E 
illuminating and far more correct than any single score 0 
а scale,’ 

Most psycholog; 
Merrill-Palmer, or p 


of observing the child's reactions to difficulties and his soc} 
behaviour i i i 


tests, e.g. the Porteus Mazes. 
after the testing sessi 


1 Burt, C. L., The Young Delinquent. 
Press, 1925. 

2 Goodenough, Е. L., ‘The Emotio; 
during Mental Tests’. J. Juven. Res., 


London : University of London 


nal Behavior of Young Children 
1929, 18, 204-219. 
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Although the tester can base his judgments on the full range 
of expressive movements, including conversation, the method 
has serious limitations. The subject is in an unusual situation, 
and there is no guarantee that he will react to the problems set 
before him in the same manner as he habitually reacts in daily 
life. Particularly in testing adults, it is difficult to produce a 
natural, spontaneous, atmosphere. It is only too easy, also, 
to jump to conclusions from slight evidence, to misinterpret 
facial, vocal, or other expressions, or to be biased by chance 
resemblances to acquaintances, by general like or dislike of the 
testee, or by hasty first impressions, etc. On the other hand 
the psychologist usually has the advantage of coming fresh to 
each testee, uninfluenced by previous knowledge of him. 
Clearly everything depends on his impartiality, experience, and 
Intuitive skill. 

In one experiment by the writer,! 25 students were observed 
by 8 testers (2 of them quite inexperienced) in three different 
performance test sessions. The average agreement between 
their impressions, determined by the matching of personality 
Sketches, was represented by а correlation of 72. They also 
rated the subjects on Practical Intelligence, Quickness, and 
Impulsiveness, Extraversion-Introversion, and Emotional 
Stability. The average inter-correlation of -56 shows a con- 
Siderable amount of variation either in the subjects’ behaviour 
or in the testers’ interpretations. Nevertheless the correlations 
of the summed judgments with composite measures of the same 
traits averaged -50 (-43 to 61), showing a very promising 
validity. { І 

The method can be made still more useful by including a wide 
Variety of tests which will stimulate the subjects to display more 
Significant behaviour. Ordinary individual intelligence, educa- 
tional and performance tests are hardly provocative enough. E t 
Can also be developed in such a way as to yield quantitative 
Indices at least of certain traits, and thus reduce the amount of 
Subjective judgment. A good example of this is the Qor Quality 
Score in the Porteus Mazes,? based on the number of times the 
Subject crosses or touches the printed lines, cuts corners, starts 

© go up wrong turnings, lifts his pencil, etc. Porteus states 

1 Vernon, op. cit., p. 49. 


N j P orteus, S. D., Qualitative Performance in the 
: Smith Printing House, 1942. 
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NS 
GENERAL RATING SCALE FOR QUALITATIVE OBSERVATIO 
DURING TESTING AND INTERVIEWING 


Name... Examiner .... 
ACTIVITY 

Excited, restless, unable to keep still Impulsive 

Quick and vivacious Stains 

Calm and deliberate Cautious 

Inert and listless Inhibited 


Poses, motor attitudes... 
Tics ... 


+ Olothes.... Hands. 


7 Excessive wrinklings 


MOVEMENT 
Fluent and graceful 
Accurate and well-controlled 


Quick stride and movements 
Angular and awkward 
Clumsy 


Slow stride and movements 


PHYSIQUE AND BEARING 


пой 
Impressive in bearing Healthy looking, well developed and nouris! 
Satisfactory impression 

Unimpressivo Unhealthy, feeble physique 


Forceful, efficient, energetic, 
Slouching gait 
Weak, inefficient movements and bearing 


» upright posture and gait 


Plump (byknic)proportions Florid 
Well and symmetrically proportioned 
Thin (asthenic) Pale 


Pleasant 
Uninterest; 
-l Ugly and 


Sensual .. 
ing, indifferent; attractiveness 
repulsive (negativo reaction) 


Effeminate 
E expressiveness of face and Bestures Frank 
Expressionless Secretive 
Quick and strong sens 


e of humour 
Slow but sure 


Cheerful, optimistic 
Unable to see humour 


Depressed, melancholy 


Mature, serious, Philosophical 


Excitable, irritable 
Immature, childish Even-tempered 


Calm, phlegmatic 
PERSONAL CARE 
Fastidious in dress, over-manicured 
Good taste, neat and clean 
Passable and inconspicuous 


Careless in dress and cleanliness 
Slovenly and unkempt 


SPEECH 


itinct 
ear, fluent, dis! 
Voice resonant, pleasing, well-modulated m саега 
Hard, harsh, pinched ү 
і with facili 
Expresses meaning directly, басш : 
Unable to express himself, ungramma: Accent... 
le vocabulary 
Garrulous, over-talkative Brilliant in talking, wid ES 
Rather voluble лу тоса] 
а stolid, narro' 
Seldom speaks of own accord Dull an 
Reticent, taciturn 
SELF-ASSERTION 
Pompous and overbearing Decisive 
Complacent 
Self-confident and possessed Wavering 
Selt-critical and deprecatory jos Contrasuggestible 
Embarrassed, bashful, self-consciou: 
lous, apprehensive Suggestible 
Submissive, retiring 


C0-0PERATIVENESS ; enters into spirit 
Willing to co-operate in every respect ; ente 
Reserved and formal ituation 
Constrained and suspicious, outside the situ 
Surly and hostile 


ion 
and applicati 
Scrupulous, punctual and regular in attendance 

Industrious 


Easy-going, indifferent 
Lazy and irregular 


ALERTNESS AND CONCENTRATION 
elligently attentive, wide-awak 
oncentrated 
Absent-minded 
‘asily distracted, inattentive 


TEST REACTIONS: PLANNING 


rience 

analytical Profits by past expe 

erious but unsystematic x e 
Trial and error Repeats same mis! 
Haphazara 

EMOTION 


and remarks 
Wild and unrestrained emotional Eres 
ҮШ] and childish reactions, caprici a 
Ome loss of self-control and overt om: 
umorous and unconcerned 
rious, philosophical 
Pressed and inhibited 


SPEoran CHARAOCTERISTIOS........-.- 
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that delinquents and adult criminals make an average of two 
to three times as many such errors as normal controls, but this 
has not yet been independently confirmed. —Foulds, b. 
example, finds few differences between neurotic and normas 
adults, though different types of neurotics show some char 
acteristic differences, particularly in speed of maze performance. 

A series of measurements indicative of emotional reactions to 
psychomotor and performance tests, together with rating scales, 


were devised by Biesheuvel? and his associates in selecting 
South African Air Force 


! Foulds, С. AS ' Temperamental Diff. ; formance: 
Part I. Characteristic Iii ong Pence en BAN 
Psychol., 1951, 42, 209-217. me ne ecu ie d 

? Biesheuvel, S., * An Observational Techni ament a" 
Personality Assessment’. Nat. Inst. Pawo, о тезен 1, No. & 

,, Guilford, J. P., and Lacey, J. Г Prina Classification Tests. 
Air Forces Aviat. Psychol. Prog. Res, Rep. No, 5 Washington, D 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947, N 

* Cf. Vernon and Parry. 

5 Op cit, 
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which they term ‘carefulness’. In her research on student 
selection, Himmelweit! found such an error score to add 
appreciably to the prediction of subsequent degree results. 
Conceivably this might be useful too in selecting grammar 
school pupils by objective group tests, but it has not yet been 
tried. (The pupils and their teachers would, of course, have 
to be kept in ignorance, otherwise the very careless might be 
trained to modify their test behaviour.) Mi 

, In conclusion it would seem that the evidence for objective 
indices is somewhat less favourable than that for subjective 
Judgments of manner of performance by experienced testers. 

ut much more research is needed. 


1 Himmelweit, Н. T., and Summerfield, A., ‘Student Selection—An 
Experimental Investigation, II’. Brit. J. Sociol., 1951, 2, 59-75. Cf. also 
Brown, W, M., * A Study of the “ Caution " Factor and its Importance in 
Intelligence Test Performances’. Amer. J. Psychol., 1924, 85, 308-386. 
Мапвоп, С. E., * Personality Differences in Intelligence Test Performance ’. 

: Appl. Psychol, 1925, 9, 230-255. Fruchter, B., ‘Error Scores as а 

easure of Garefulness ’. J. Educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 279-291. 
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Simple-Behaviour and Cognitive Tests 


indirect 
PERE is no hard and fast distinction between the a 
tests of the previous chapter and many of the 
described below such as oscillat; 
machine, and the group obsery 


A d to 
of the tests in this and t 


Ў о 
9r to sample, particular traits or types 
behavi i 


S ісшаг 
very simple sensory, motor, or ideationa] tests. Perticuls 
in Britain, the development of mental testing was domin ar 
by C. E. Spearman, and most of the work on personality, ар 


/ o 
from that of Burt, was restricted by his narrow VET 
temperament. He laid it down that there were three 
factors or dimensions 1; 


T 

P—perseveration, the tendency to inertia, or hang-or 

effect, in mental Processes, as contrasted with е ; 

ability to switch quickly from one process to snot ns 3 

—fluency or quickness and richness of mental associatio sk. 
0—oscillation or variability in the performance of any tê 


The very elementar 


Y tests of thes 
the analogous tempe 


ср in 

majority of more recent tests, as show? B 
Chap. VI, have approximated more closely to natural samp 
of behaviour. 


! There was also, of course, Webb’s w or Will-character factor, but. 
was based on ratings, not tests. A ory 
Spearman School is given by Wynn Jones, L., An Introduction to The 
and Practice of Psychology. London : Macmillan 1934. 
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SPEED AND FLUENCY 


Me first question to ask is whether some people are consist- 
c quick or slow in all their actions and thoughts. In other 
Brae Дз there a factor of personal tempo, possibly related to 
П Сортан temperament, which could be measured by 
Walking. time, tapping or other dexterity tests, or speed of 
Writer р ог quickness at intelligence or other tests? The 
at 288 discussed the evidence elsewhere, and has shown 
and considerable consistency does exist, both among manual 
to, 9Bnltive tests, but that to a greater extent speed is specific 
е ied kinds of activities. For example, different 
S P of reaction time correlate very closely, also different 
with p. tests; but reaction times give much lower correlations 
normal. Pping. The same is true when records are made of 
as disti Speed of movement, in walking, speaking, writing, etc., 
extend, M t from maximum speed. Thus Rimaldi = repeated and 
tests б Allport and Vernon's investigation by giving 59 
normal speed to a group of students. He analysed his 


S i 5 2 
ults into а series of multiple factors representing different 
correlations were 


t 
ста of speed. But in fact almost all his inter- з 
Ve, so that it would be justifiable to recognize à small 


Bene де 
Speci үсеш; together with group factors for quickness at 


chw ypes of activity. і 
Small egler, Notcutt,? and the present wri A 
extra correlations between various speed or fluency tests ani 

-AVersion among children and adults; and Kretschmer’s 


Claim f \ ‹ 1 
t ;T quicker and reaction times 1n pyknies 
Mim CN pM Himmelweit * 


Poi asthenies has had some confirmation. 
hono 9ut that most dexterity tests can be scored for оса © 
bs and that these two measures are largely independent, 

si negatively related. When @ choice is given, hysterie 


London: Methuen, 


ter have obtained 


1 Уе 
1050, "7009, P. E., The Structure of Human Abilities. 


ар, СЁ also Allport and Vernon, Bibliography. 


А Yi Soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 


imala; 
283-293. tb H. J. A., * Personal Tempo’. J+ 
Schw s to Certain 
Test Situ; gler, R. A., А Study of Introvert-Extrovert Resp Not cutt, В., 
erseyer tions’, Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1929, No. 9-208 
ang Biman and Fluency *. Brit. J. Psychol Sew, Sas Related to 
Empe; elweit, H. T., ‘Speed and Accuracy OEE 


т; > ^ 
qment^. Brit. J. Psychol., 1946, 86, 132-144. 
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patients tend to do better on tests scored for speed, dysthymies 
on tests scored for accuracy. ^ is 

In the intellectual, as distinct from the motor, field it is qu E 
difficult to separate speed from * power', ie. from dem 
intelligence. However, such tests as those mentioned be a 
usually yield a factor for fluency of mental associa 
(Spearman’s f), over and above g and о factors, which may i К 
some significance for personality. Here also some investiga 
sub-divide it into more specialized types.1 Examples of Наса 
tests used by Cattell, Stephenson and Studman, Thurstone, 
Eysenck, Rogers, and others 2 include : 


Writing as many words as possible in a minute beginning 
with the letter S; or words ending with ‘ tion’ ; а 
Writing as many names of animals, birds, plants, 
possible, in a minute each ; of? 
Writing adjectives to describe a house; listing names 
round objects ; 
Giving associations to inkblots ; 
Speed of free word association, 
continuous association ; Y t 
Suggesting objects which could be inserted at a certain 8р0 
in a picture, 
Normal speed of reading, and productivity in writing cod 
positions, or in building words from a given set of letters, n 
also been Used; and several of the above tests have Вее 
і en shown that manie patients S Mis 
ics, and Cattell? claims that 18 
t cores as highly as -6 with assessmen Z 
of 'surgency ° among normal subjects. Probably this ii 
largely attributable to halo (cf. p. 5), for no one else В 
approached this figure. Petrie4 found that f tests do nO 
erentiate between hysterics and dysthymies, and an extensive 
and thorough research by Rogers 5 gave negative results. B 
1 Cf. Vernon, 0p. cit. 


j f 
* Cattell, R. B., A Guide to Mental Testing. : University 0 

London Press, 1936. Stephenson, W., аа c Don ds i Spearme 
Factors and Psychiatry). Brit. J. Med. Psychol. 1934, 14, 101-197. 
Thurstone, L. L., * Primary Mental Abilities’, Psychometr. Monogr., 1988) 
1. Rogers, C. A., 4 Factorial Study of Verbal Fluency and Related Dimer 

sions of Personality. Ph.D. Thesis, University of London, 1952. 

? Op cit. * See Eysenck, Bibliography, 5 Op cit. 


in 
or numbers of words ! 


— ы аван 
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applied a large variety of fluency tests and personality ratings 
to a representative group of 14-year-olds. His oral fluency tests 
did show some relation to ‘surgent’ traits, but his written 
Ones none at all. It has been shown by Bousfield and Sedgwick 1 
that the production of responses in a typical fluency test tends 
to follow an exponential curve, and the constants for such a 
curve might be identified with the total reservoir of the subject’s 
responses and with their rate of exhaustion. Rogers found no 
evidence that these more analytic fluency measures gave any 
etter correlations with personality traits. 


INTELLIGENCE AND PERSONALITY 
As mentioned in Chap. I, general intelligence itself overlaps 
some extent with the emotional and moral sides of personality. 

‘or example, in Terman’s Genetic Studies of Genius,? the gifted 
children tended to have a wider range and better quality of 
interests than average, to be superior on character tests and 
pings, and in emotional adjustment (though those with the 

ighest I.Q.s of all were somewhat more liable than the rest 
to show difficulties of adjustment). Conversely, mental 

efectives are certified on grounds of social inadequacy and 
motional instability as well as of low intelligence, and these 
qualities are to some extent associated.? Among adults, again, 
aitelligence is quite clearly connected with cultural interests, 
апд Small positive correlations have been found with such 
attitudes as internationalism, tolerance, liberal, or progressive 

Opinions, ete, 

n extremely tangled situation exists in the field of psycho- 
Pathology, and we can review it only rather superficially, 
Rx its bearing on the assessment of normal personalities 1s 

Bousfiel i Н. W., ‘An Analysis of Sequences 

Ti Restricted АТ Аад boe BON. Psychol., 1944, 80, 149-165. 

d equation was first put forward by Thomson, G. Heng TE 

Vocab al Outlines of a Method for the Quantitative Analysis 0: 

a SORS. it Brit. J. Psychol., 1915, 8, re ET 

? ef тоа, Calif. : Stanford University Press, 5. е Vineland Social 

- Doll, E. A., * Preliminary Standardization о SESE UNS 


Maturit 
ity Scale’. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 283-293. O* 
Dei zard, J., * Predicting the Occupational Adequacy of Certified мош 
Aves". Occup. Psychol., 1951, 25 205-211. z " 
J. Wt. Allport, G. W. he Composition of Political Attitudes °. Amer: 
* 300101., 1929, 85, 220-238. 
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limited.! On most intelligence tests the Scores of neurotics E 
little if at all from those of normals ; but psychotics, етее E 
those of the organic type, are distinctly poorer. - Perform MA 
declines also in aphasie conditions, or with brain injury; one 
to some extent with age; (indeed much of the deficit am е 
psychotics may be an age effect). But this deterior? M d 
certainly more marked on some kinds of tests than others, 

is usually least on tests of 
intelligence, such as Vocabu 136 
were, what intelligence has achieved in the past. Tes КР 
‘fluid’ intelligence, which are most affected, include spee 
tests, tests involving 
spatial judgment and 


ete. Several deterioration indices have been devised which 
contrast scores on tests that ‘ hold? and ‘don’t hold’, the 
example, the Babcock-Levy, the Shipley-Hartford, and 
Wechsler-Bellevue,3 

reliable, and although 
they give very low co 
diagnosis. (It is sel 


imperfectly correlated sets of tests E 
Scarcely correlate at all with one another.) Naturally 


Е ау, 
y iven by Hunt, J, McV., Bibliography, and Bro it. 
М.В., ‘А Ѕигуеу of the М тезе Pee B 


> l. 
* Cattell, R. B., “The М t i », Psycho 
Bull., 1943, 40, 158-193. rd oe PEE ae for 
* Babcock, H., Revision of the Babcock Examination 
Measuring Efficiency of Mental Functioniig. Chicago, Ш. : Stoelting: 
1940. Shipley, W, C., «A Self-administering Scale for Measuring ШТ. 
Neo me жа Deterioration А Psychol., 1940, 9, ALE 
5 easurement ü imore, 
Williams and Wilkins, н ^x n Eee 


index of во; ity factor such 
industriousness. These too are apt to be Mes DANT bs measure 
by single attainment and intelligi 
is particularly unsatisfactory ; eq; 
not with M.A. or I.Q., but with 


iability 

Cf. Chapman, J. C., * The Unreliabi Д 

of the Difference between Intelligence and кашап Ratings’. J. Educ 
Psychol., 1928, 14, 103-108. 
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type of deterioration differs in different psychopathological 
conditions, and elaborate systems of diagnosis have been based 
2n {iscrepancies between the various Wechsler-Bellevue sub- 
ЗА concept-formation tests, particular Stanford-Binet items, 
i so forth.! Rabin and Guertin 2 have surveyed the Wechsler 
Re те, and concluded that there is little or no prospect for 
Success of any mechanical system of differential diagnosis 
Ded on profiles of performances on cognitive tests. Yet at 
e same time it may well be true that an experienced clinical 
Psychologist can, from studying a patient's pattern of responses 
zd diverse tests, obtain useful insights into his mental condition, 
A thus assist in making the psychiatrie diagnosis. - In spite 
9f the enormous amount of material available in clinies and 
mental hospitals, and the hundreds of investigations that have 
en published, we still seem to have no thoroughly established 
a antitative indices. The contradictory and confusing results 
r Se, no doubt, partly because patients in any one psychiatric 
Soup are never homogeneous and entirely distinct from other 
8roups, partly because of the influence on test performances of 
m 3 корее соп during mental illness, and partly because of 
e ifficulties of making allowance for age and previous 
ucation, | 

he same conclusion holds for variability 


dif or range of scores on 
„Terent tests, Many psychologists working in 


Child Guidance 


SN believe that a wide scatter of passes and fails on the 
MAR d-Binet or Terman-Merrill scales 15. indicative of 
or qdjustment ; and numerous measures of variability цо: үт 
di or the Wechsler scale have been proposed. Jastak? has 

‘Scussed the evidence, and concluded that Binet scatter is not 
E Nostic, although certain items such as Digits Beles, 
al Memory for Designs tend to offer special difficulties to 

normal children. Unevenness in the performance of recruits 
Bio ion intelligence, mechanical and educational tests was 
Si lied during the war, and could not be found to have any 
Snificance for personality. In his Progressive Matrices test 


ICER И 
+ Rapaport, Gill, and Schafer, Bibliography- 3 А 
ваар, A. T and Guertin, W. H., * Research with the Wechsler. 
vue Test: 1945-1950’. Psychol. Bull., 1951, 48, ae dade 
Ney astak, J., Variability of Psychometric Performances i Mental Diagnosis. 
s W York: J, Jastak, 1934. * Problems of Psychometric Scatter Analysis °. 
Ychol. Bull., 1949, 46, 177-197. 
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3-45 > а 
(1988), Raven 1 provides an index of unreliability or e ion to 
Of score pattern; this too appeared to bear d considere 
neuroticism. Other kinds of variability will be 


S ogres- 
Kohs Blocks, Porteus Mazes, Picture Completion, also Prog 


pu 
= 1 ts, 
Sive Matrices, are relatively high among delinquents the 


ESO 
ealize or formulate abstract principl 
classification, Actuall 


anything more than rather unreliable tests of g, thoug h 
would be worth investigati 


imilar to 
© pick out those which are sim: 
certain standard obj 


1 Raven, J. C., Progressive Matrices. London : Lewis, 1938. iol.» 

*Earl, С. J. C, «A Psychograph for Morons”. J. Abn. Soc. Psych 
1940, 35, 428—448. 

з Himmelweit, H. T., * The I 
of Temperament ’. Char. Ф Р, » 1945, 14, 93-105. 

* Goldstein, K., and Scheerer 


n an Intellectual Performance’. Chere 
Person., 1941, 9, 315-325. Berg, Е. A, «A Simple Objective Тер 22. 
for Measuring Flexibility in Thinking * J. Gen, Psychol., 1948, 89, 
5 Cf. Hanfmann, op. cit. 
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Classification, e.g. by colour, he is given a new and more complex 

Problem, and the process is repeated. Such tests are thus 

Considered to involve not only the capacity for abstracting and 

generalising, but also flexibility in shifting to fresh principles. 

еа or not this is true, flexibility and its conyerse—rigidity 

jm ee of mental processes—have played an important part 
€ development of temperament tests. 


PERSEVERATION AND RIGIDITY 


a E of the earliest tests were based on sensory functions, 
of c Sele, slowness of dark adaptation, or low speed of fusion 
atic lours on a colour wheel. It was claimed that melancholic 
b tents showed greater perseveration at such tests than тапісѕ, 
as E 15 was not borne out by later research. (Nor, incidentally, 
and т connection been found between any perseveration tan 
psychos? Tew erative tendencies that occur in certain types 0 
Where ue) More popular were motor perseveration tests, 
Speed € subject writes certain letters or figures at maximum 
unusu; 1 nd then reverses the letters or writes them in some 
a dem Way. The decrease in speed of performance 1s taken as 
Exa Sure of the perseverative effect of the normal performance. 
™ples include : 


` Copying prose with and without dotting the i's and 
, Crossing the t's ; f 
E simple 4-rule sums, but substituting + for — and х 
„tOr — signs, and vice-versa ; ^ 
Writing SS. . for half-minute, 98. . for half-minute, then 
Wri Sese, - for 1 minute ; 
un ее. . . forwards, and ее.. 
` wrong end, then alternating. 
Mirr 


lished. drawing, which involves the breaking down of s 
ар te €ye-hand co-ordinations, is also sometimes regarde m 
Ps There has been much dispute as to the best ie Е 
initia степе or hang-over ; all the scores tend to be ies te i 
is m; Speed of writing or copying, unless appropriate UE оп 
айел After correction, the correlations between iffere 


., * The Influence of 
Dia Brit. J. 


starting at the 


Loe. 
Scori, * Walker. K. F., Stai Kenna 

n > К. F., Staines, R. G., and Kenna, ~.. y 
Psycho, Methods Upon Score in Motor Perseveration Tests ". 


» 1945, 35, 51-60. 
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ts are 
tests seldom reach statistical significance (unless e. 
very similar), and they vary so widely in ү А шын и апу 
using the same tests that it is extremely dubious isti Lankes 
Benuine factor of perseveration can be said to exi .5 between 
and Bernstein? obtained correlations as high if ersevera- 
pooled test scores and self-ratings or assessments o re anasto 
tive behaviour in daily life, but correlations with seva у 
introversion or of depressive tendency (with which eoi entirely 
has been identified) have generally been negligible. that both 
different claim was put forward by Ріпага,з namely, difficult, 
very high and very low perseverators are mor ance than 
unreliable, and lacking in self-control and persever: rsevera- 

j i moderate scores. In other words, P orb top 
significant trait, but abnormal reac лау 
some extent with personality аро con- 
Both Cattell4 and Eysenck provide some independe 


ishe 
tests, where the subject has to break down some well-establi 
habit (such as i: t and + — 

measure a quality of ‹ disp: 
negative correlations around 


of Dominance an 


*Cf. Jasper, Н. Ну tt, P 
All Behavior Processes’, J, Soc. Psychol., 1981, 2, 98-51. Notcuts 
ор. cil., p. 69. 87-419. 

2 Lankes, W., * Perseveration ›. Brit. J. Psychol., 1915, 7, 8 onog": 
Bernstein, E., * Quickness and Intelligence >, Brit. J. Psychol. M 
Suppl., 1924, No. 7. 


28, 
2 Pinard, J. W., : Tests of Perseveration °, Brit. J. Psychol., 1982» 
5-19, 114-196. 40, 1% 

* Cattell, R. B., * The Riddle of Perseveration *. J. Person., 1946, 
229-207. 


5 Walker, К. F., Staines, R. G. 
Concept of Mental Inertia ?. Chai 


the 
» and Kenna, J. C., ‘P-tests and 
op. cit, 


2) 
Т. & Person., 1943, 12, 82-45. Са 
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её another conception of rigidity is put forward by Lewin 
and Kounin,! who regard it as the main characteristic differ- 
entiating the personalities of feeble-minded from normal 
children, When given a choice of drawing tasks they tend to 
Persist longer at a single task, where normal children prefer 
achange. Perseveration was also demonstrated at card-sorting 
tests, and lack of flexibility on a concept-formation test, 
especially among defective adults. But how far such tests 
represent a consistent trait of personality, or how far they 
merely reflect lack of intelligence, has not been investigated. 
uchins 2 suggests that inefficient methods of education may 
produce rigid rather than flexible minds, and he has devised a 
number of paper-and-pencil concept-formation tests. Subjects 
ria given a series of problems and find that these can be solved 
Y the application of one principle. Half-way through the 
Principle alters, but the original ‘set’? may delay, or entirely 
Prevent, them from realizing this. Note that the interfering 
Set in such tests is established temporarily during the course of 
© test, whereas in perseveration tests it consists of a fully 
?utomatized habit, An investigation by Oliver and Ferguson ? 
"UBBests that the former largely depend upon £, whereas the 
nm do involve a separate factor. Frenkel-Brunswick argues 
at highly prejudiced or ethnocentric persons tend to be rigid 
ea intolerant of ambiguities in the perceptual sphere, and 
xperiments by Rokeach with a problem similar to Luchins's 
Provide some rather slight support for this.* 
uchins’s tests also bear a considerable resemblance to some 
of the tests, described later, which have been proposed as 
measures of suggestibility. The notion of interference e 
joto а great variety of psychological phenomena, for example 


i à рі i 3 
” retroactive inhibition, in positive and negative transfer, in 


p Levin, 1 i ity. New York: McGraw- 
i K., A Dynamic Theory of Personality. y Yo 
Fil, 1935. Kounin’ J. S. Е at Hes Studies of Rigidity ^n См E 
is RO 1941, 9, 251-982. Their topological theory of personales TE dedi 
уара i criticised by Werner, H., * The Concept of Rigidity : 
ation’, Psychol. Rev., 1946, 53, 43-52. Laem 
Patching, A. роза Methods of Studying Degrees of Rigidity 
“a Oot 1947, 15, 242-246. 
Rigs quven J. A. ТЯ коны к G. A., ‘A Factorial Study of Tests of 
ity’. Canad. J. P: ., 1951, 5, 49-59. a, 
ү AMorno, T. W. E ueo a E., et. al, The Authoritarian 
Sondlity. New York: Harper, 1950. 
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Жас in the 
memory for incompleted tasks in conditioning, ай ^ these 
Sets observed in Psychophysical experiments, In a 
there are, no doubt, individual d 


one 
it seems extremely unlikely that they all depend on 
and the same trait.? 


o 
а and 
troublesome to give and score, 


: make 
such dubious validity, that no psychologist seems to 
any practical use of them, 


OSCILLATION AND VARIABILITY 


Fluctuations of performance 
number of tests Such as rea, 
cancellation, muscle tone, 
motor tasks, usually with di 
Variation or Standard Devi: 
times is said to be much higher in 

an among normals, since th. 


necessary concentration, 
difference arise 


d 
:nclude' 
: 8 9f persistence, Retilingshates кет 
Or incom; ete "s 

type of p tests. Bot р. tasks and some of Catte| 


+45) 0P 

h of these Showed Å ings (:35 to ‘4: ra- 

gness to continue * fa, Jike penis pak Due 
d 


«Other motor and sensory pers г, O 

Perseveration Questionnaire yielded a distinct fh with 

else were wholly Specific. Tt isa Pity that this interesting Ee DT E 

only 38 students, thlingshafer, D., 

lationship of Tests of Persistence to Other маа 

„Soc. Psychol., 1942, 37, 71-82. ormal 

cussions of Tigidity, Particularly in the Hou 

r - cit., and Fisher, S., * An Overview of 9, 1% 

in Research Dealing with Personality Rigidity», An. Person., 1949, 
1. 
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asured, but whatever the 


or relative variability should be me 
ility at different (simple) 


ae correlations between variab 
any er generally so low as to cast doubt on the existence of 
tests are о trait! Nor is there any good evidence that such 
the best r iagnostic of emotional instability in general. One of 
~-28 осше is that of Walton,? who found а correlation of 
teachers’ r ан oscillation among schoolchildren on 4 tests, and 
with Borers pee of steadiness of character. In another research 
entiation b types of variability, Connor ? found some differ- 
Correlatio etween maladjusted and normal children, but no 
ore сеа with tests or ratings of instability among normals. 
realistis t mising results obtained with more complex and 
Anoth ests are described in the next chapter. 
lookin er type of fluctuation is the reversals that occur when 
e e ambiguous perspective figures like the Necker cube, 
extraverts T or shadow-windmill. McDougall * suggested that 
at thi ave a slower rate of reversal than introverts, and 
s rate is decreased by an extraverting drug such as 


aleo с 
hol. While there is some evidence of these tests differ- 
they fail to 


Istinguj 2 
guish hysteric апа dysthymic neurotics; and several 
ting tests of 


5 


om: à , 
€ exceptions to our general condemnation of sensory and 
rk of Eysenck and his 


dinati f а 
5, ра рор give quite promising 
b Otieism. Presumably, g00 


Versity of T, 
ond: 
S diei in Amplitudes of Oscillation 
Brit. J. Psychol., 


est Per, 

LM, formance. Ph.D. Thesis, Universit, of London, i 
Other Dangal, W., and Smith, M., Vahe Effects of Alcohol and Some 
Spec. o during Normal and Fatigue » Med. Res. Counc. 

5 " 

Cep, No. 56. London: Н.М. Stat. Ofoe, PE Experi 

т, Dork J. P., and Hunt, J. M., ‘Some Further Experimental Tests 

SUD teen Theory of Tutroversion-Extroversion >, J. Abn. Soc. 
., 1982, 26, 324-332. 
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- n 
Dexterity tests, Again, N. O'Connor and Tizard i 
the Heath rail-walking test gave the best Do ipd applie 
ability’ or * work Success ' in a large battery T distance 8 
to feeble-minded youths. This test 2 measures 


: : lling 0 
Subject can walk along 4-, 2-, and 1-inch rails Without ИШ 
Most Striking is the body-sway test? of static 
Suggestibility. "The subje 


: i han 

average neurotic patient mophone 
is enhanced when a ЖЕ, falling: 

record is played reiterating the suggestion: ‘ You 

falling forwards, , > 


US ѕепс 
Correlations as high as -6 vith e the 
neuroticism factor have been obtained among adults, 


; ildren. 
test has some diagnostie value among maladjusted chi 


+ ntiate 
aimed, by Continenta] typologists, to differe 
between pykni i i 
and so forth, orm vs. colour 
У exposing sets of coloured sh 


scope, and 
ecall the co] 


lex 
п 

5 to pick a given shape out of à со 8 
estalt, 15 presumed to involve flexibility in manip 5 
configurations. None of the work 


Satisfactory evid 
are consistent, or th 


1 Op cit. p. 71. 


T е агу. 
* Heath, S. R., * Clinica] Motor Defect, with Mi 
Implications *, Amer. J, Sychol., 1944, 57. 48 


99. Jeto” 
ull, C. L., Hypnosis ang Suggestibitity. New York: App 
Century, 1933, 


Significance of 
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Ww 

rue a hurstone,! in which several factors were isolated, 

Susceptib И erceptual Closure, Flexibility with Configurations, 
erspecti ility to Visual Illusions, Oscillation of Reversible 

Lug c MM Figures, еіс. But there is no confirmation for his 

Successfi " that some of these factors might differentiate 

ul leaders or administrators, or good and bad readers. 


JUNE 
NE DOWNEY’S WILL-TEMPERAMENT TESTS 


MEUS reris of tests 2 had a considerable vogue in the 1920s, 
and the esults were as unsatisfactory as those of p and o tests, 
curiosity are now regarded as little more than a psychological 
elementa; A dozen traits were supposed to be measured by 
group fo y tests based on handwriting, which were given In 

rm or, better, individually. For example : 


Sp dr Movement.—Tested by normal speed of hand- 
ре 
Flexibility. Ву ability to disguise writing, and to copy а 
M model rapidly. 
те and Accuracy in Detail. —By time spent spontaneously 
"Pull disguises and accuracy of copying. 
siveness.—By tendency to write larger а 
under distraction, e.g. with eyes closed. 


Th : 
ама were in fact based on а careful study of graphological 
Scores and Downey herself found that the pattern or profile 
of her s UE the various tests provided an illuminating picture 
Ubjects’ personalities. However, in numerous researches 


Tate scores were shown to have low reliability coeflicients 
btained between 


nd faster 


them to be diagnostic of everyday life personality 
“mer, Rather they were concerned with fundamenta 
atten сма tendencies. We would say, however: tani е 
А Pt to measure inborn factors was а misguided one. Mos 

Th ; 
Chicago Tone? L. L., A Factorial Study of Perception. Chicago, Il. : 
w Downey у РУ Press, 1944. , ac. 
ома Woy? J. E., The Will-Temperament and its Testing. Yonkers, NTs 
k Co., 1924. 
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psychologists nowadays admit that intelligence с! 


an be tested | 


у: in 
only as a product of heredity and environment. Similarly, is 


the field of personality we can never really separ 


innate from what is 


former it would scarcely help us in any of the practical prob 


of predicting people's 


te what! 
Ла test the 


acquired, and even if we cou lems 


behaviour. 


VI 
iniature and Real Life Situation Tests 


I5 order to 
5 btain isti 
Will yie 9 more realistic samples of behavi i 
forced E Pu Чшапнышун scores, mu d er UE 
ead to rel ify and restrict the testing situation Thi muy 
react to * isslersble аг ш; hence subjects may in ‘fact 
ey would асе situations very differently from the wa 
ienunonly E in more natural circumstances. Thus it уы 
E Varies wideh that the validity of an objective БЕШ, 
ү ariations m М y in different researches, depending on slight 
id Subjects to в шаты of application or in the attitudes of 
Sults have be eing tested. And although quite promising 
t е first half ae achieved with many of the tests described in 
а Work in the this chapter, few if any of them can be trusted 
келсе ала, а same straightforward manner as tests of intelli- 
co tioned uM abilities. The observational methods 
т nsequently as in the chapter are less restricted, but are 
ds hey, too ore open to the vagaries of human judgment. 
aviour anad constitute only limited samples of the general 
к US, as point oe or traits which we are trying to measure. 
melrable BS d out in Chap. I, numerous, varied samples are 
ents and m. as each of these may require elaborate arrange- 
aterials, successful objective personality testing is 


Chief] 
Y соп! 
fined to experimental researches. 
Di os PERSISTENCE TESTS 
Which the first attempts was Fernald's 


consi: М 
sisted simply in recording the length 
i nd. The median 


P of pri 
prisoners the median was only 15 minutes. 
holding his breath 


tstretched and the 
J. Educ. Psychol., 


83 
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Vw. ri 
foot raised an inch above another chair, or ара EH 
on a hand dynamometer equivalent to two-thirds e ELS 
maximum grip. Several of these have worked well n abili ty- 
researches, and have correlated quite highly with d t атса} 
neuroticism factor. Dysthymics also show somewha ied id 
persistence than hysterics. Howells 1 miary рр E 
battery of tests of resistance to bodily pain and fatigue, aded 
showed some value in the predietion of academic oan as 
Obviously such tests have to be * put across ? in such s T be 
to stimulate the subjects’ efforts, and their results mE they 
Seriously affected if, for instance, the subjects thought ! 
were being applied for selection purposes. — TE 

Several other tests have been developed in which lectus 
are given some difficult manipulative puzzle n i ed.? 
problem, and the time they are willing to spend on it is ae used, 
Wordbuilding or hard intelligence test items have bee re the 
and a promising Number Series test for adults, where 5^ 


| е, Т 
subjects are told that some of the problems are insoluble 
described by French.3 Here, too, the motivation of the S t 
is vital. MacArthur 4 show 
when the tasks a 
where a sub . y was 
found it best to avoid Suggesting that persistent trying |. 
desirable, and 


tions 
dividually, or in group situat! р 


‚50% 
s, ОЕ ТН An Experimental Study of Persistence,” J. 407 
Psychol., 1933, 28, 14-29. 
2 Cf. Hartshorne and Ma: ; and Ryans, Bibli hy. etr 
з French, J. W., ‘The Validity aCe reed Test. Psychom | 
1948, 18, 271-277. and vo 
* MacArthur, R. S., 4n Experimental Investigation of Persistence sity ? 
Measurement at the Secondary School Level. Ph.D. Thesis, Univers!” — 
London, 1951. istenc? ' 
* Morgan, J. J. B., and Hull, Н. L., * The Measurement of Persis 
J. Appl. Psychol., 1926, 10, 180—187. 
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the last being insoluble. Instead of scoring objectively by time, 
the tester applies a 9-point rating scale which describes various 
degrees of persistence and hard work or of fiddling and wanting 
to quit. "The writer obtained good validity for this test among 
Students, but substituted a very difficult fourth problem for the 
insoluble one in order to avoid tricking them. 

Thornton 1 considers that the correlations between such tests 
are too low to justify the conception of a common factor of 
persistence, and claims that withstanding-discomfort tests and 
keeping-on-at-a-task tests, etc., yield separate factors. But 
investigations such as those of Ryans, MacArthur ? and others 
do support a general factor in all types of persistence tests, 
together with small group factors in particular types (cf. р. 14). 

Oreover, a battery of persistence tests correlates not only with 
Teachers or acquaintances’ ratings (at least among children), 
but also with scholastic success (over and above any effects of 
Intelligence), and—inversely—with emotional instability or 
neuroticism. 


EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


Several tests have been devised to elicit instability or 
Variations of performance in more * provoking > situations than 
those characteristic. of 0 (oscillation) tests. The McDougall- 
Schuster dotting machine exposes to the subject a sequence of 
Small circles, irregularly spaced, in each of which he puts a dot 
with a pencil or stylus. The circles move faster and faster, and 

' Sooner or later the subject breaks down. But he may continue 
Systematically dotting every second or third circle, or he may 
lose his head and make feeble jabs, or give Up. Smith, Culpin, 
and Farmer? gave the test to telegraphists, and scored. it by 
the total dots up to the point where five consecutive circles 
Were missed. These scores correlated from :98 to 46 with 
assessments of neuroticism based on clinical interviews. 

euroties with obsessional tendencies, however, tended to score 


1 Thornton, С. R., ‘A Factor Analysis of Tests Designed to Measure 
Persistence”. Psychol. Monogr., 1989, 51, No. 229. 

qu Telegraphists’ 

* Smith, M., Culpin, M., and Farmer, E., * A Study of Г EE M Stat. 
Cramp?*. Тайши. Fat Res. Boord Repa No: 48 ondo cesse 
Office, 1927, 


7 


in LÁ 
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: n 

highly. The validity of this particular score requires co 

: ion ; it may mu as in Morgan and Hull's Мес н 
Observations of manner ‘of reacting to difficulties wou Ncc 
more useful. The fact that such motor co-ordination ke 
rail-walking and manual dexterity are done badly by neur 
cf. p. 79) gives some support. а h 
| Care C.M.S. (Cave Miniature Situation) test is a E. 
more elaborate version of dotting, in which the subject = ass 
out or encircles various kinds of lines and patterns Wc. 
before him at a rapid rate, If he keeps his head and € sider- 
the most profitable sets of lines, he can raise his score con t for 
ably. Possibly the task is a bit too sophisticated ехсер te 
intelligent and/or experienced subjects. But Cattell hr. i 
remarkably good differentiation between psychotic, delinqut 


between the McDougall and the Cattell, which could be score 


in Germany, and Freeman ih 
America, have described discriminatory reaction tests W^. 

i ject i ess ' situations, and which арр b 
Freeman compares the per m 
hose under easy conditions, 


tress 
recover efficiency after the 5 


* describes similar results with a lear 
problem based on a kind of formboard which can be y a 
Neither test as yet gives a quantita 


t^ 
Gan R. B., ‘An Objective Test of Character-Temperame"' 


J. Gen. Psychol., 1941, 25, 59 Т. g 
Kehr, T., * Versuchsanor, i ntersuchun 
einer kontinuierlichen Ашта ереп En pe P зуб 
1916, 11, 405-479. С. L., ‘Suggestions for а Standar 
“Stress” Test’. J. Ge 32 5 Appl 
з Ball, R. J.,* An Objective Measure of E i lity’. J- 
Psychol., 1929, 18, 226-256. f Emotional пишу 
“Rey, A., * D'un procédé pour évaluer] 
1934, 24, 207-337. Cf, also Zangwill, О. 
of the Rey-Davis Performance Test?. J. 


"b 
"éducabilité*, Arch. de P 
L., * Some Clinical Appin 
- Ment. Sci., 1946, 92, 19 
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Seo; s "nl 
Siue ru. instability and inspection of the curves needs to be 
reactions am di y qualitative observations of the children's 
Objective he ifficulties. But a more practicable and more 
and Meri might be developed along these lines. Thiesen 
ustratin r! report an experiment on maze learning under 
criticisms b conditions—namely, no solution possible and 
Г е tester. Alterations in blood pressure and 
Inability to A response during stress appeared to relate to 
general; b m. erate frustration, and to school adjustment in 
anoth E only 10 children were tested. Mirror drawing is 
Agar rning task which has, at various times, been alleged 
adventuro: eedom from perseveration, or emotional control, or 
Correlates usness vs. timidity, or yet other traits. Actually it 
Е кс moderately with intelligence ; and in a research by 
rst four косо based on the number of errors during the 
* impulsi rials correlated better with a trait-composite of 
iveness ? than with one of ‘ emotionality °. 


Де SUGGESTIBILITY 
БЛА rly as 1916 Brown? showed that the correlations 
a number of tests supposed to involve suggestibility 
has 


Were very ] i 
ow and irregular, and subsequent research 


confi: 

at aE ed the lack of generality of this trait. Eysenck considers 

at it include, ot best three distinct traits which he 0818 
Primary 


pri 
Rigger ey and prestige suggestibility. п 
9n p, 80 ility is best measured by the body-sway test, described 
ob steadi The Chevreuil pendulum test of to hold a 
Similar . ily at the end of a string, despite sugges 
and othe also possibly the autokinetic phenomenon. 
eady т tests correlate with susceptibility to 
tend to oe with neuroticism. 
Only h е more suggestible, in this sense, than no 5,1 
ysth ysterics. Contrary to common psychiatric opinion, 
Dd obtain higher average scores.) К 
ary suggestibility includes the numerous visual, 


tions, 15 
These 


1 т A 
Мез еп, J. W., and Meister, R. K., ‘A Laboratory Investigation of 
Psycho ОЁ Frustration Tolerance of Pre-Adolescent Children '. J. Genet. 
Bro 949, 75, 271-291. 
, W., ‘Individual and Sex Different 


. Cali 
alif. Publ. Psychol., 1916, 2, No. 6. 


niv ces in Suggestibility ’- 
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cutaneous, olfactory, and other tests, such as Binet's progres 
lines and weights, where the subject is led to anticipa oi 
series of increasing stimuli ; his suggestibility is measured by 


it correlates negatively with intelligence to a marked degree- 


* Prestige ? Suggestibility has been measured by giving ie 


of any other type. 


dent, 


ore 
ual capacity may be no less, are A of 


‘ die 19 

SP ls Tos Analysis of the Generality of Suggestibility 
. тсе Регзоп., 1944, 19 one E 
шей by ian артары "The за, йт ма, described ie of 
1. by S ELT, SAV (боша of the Level 0 
Aspiration of ;. pParative Study o 947, 
SALAM Normal and of Neurotic Persons?, Brit J. Psychol., 1 
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D); he is Е Pm period the subject guesses his own score 
Will be in the is actual score (В), and guesses what his score 
yield a eaae ar (C). The differences between A and B 
erences betw of what is called Judgment Discrepancy, and 
oal Discrepa; een C and the previous achievement B yield a 
Dess and RL un score. Other measures such as Responsive- 
estimates (C). ity are derived from the number of times the 
or demain и or down іп accordance with achievement, 

nfort Я 
unreliable E m the results from different tests are rather 
can be es inconsistent, though Lewin? claims that this 
jd the arid by standardizing the technique and scoring, 
OWered as ivation of the subjects. There is some evidence of 
Physically TERAMO or discrepancy scores among cripples and 
are failing Sn dicapped children, among pupils or students who 
Circumstance: heir work, and students affected by poor economic 
immelweit a Males usually score higher than females. 
found that Goal Discrepancy tends to be higher 


and J 
ud : 
Букенов, but Discrepancy lower in dysthymies “than in 
the results of aspiration tests have been less 
is author and Eysenck. 


fayo 
urable i 
le in subsequent researches by th 
nd interesting group 


n an 
difference 4 the discovery of plausible а 
oes not necessarily show that the method is of any 
and Gardner * obtained 


rea] Y 
al SU 
Very БЕД к individual diagnosis ; 
5 ough meaningful) correlations between individual 
h atings on a number of relevant traits. Thus it 
e writer that aspiration tests are based on over- 


simpl; 
Plified А 
and trivial situations ; that reactions to them are 
he manner in 


extre; 
тете] 
Which а P aeri d and have little bearing on t 
с Ве same on's self-esteem operates in his real-life behaviour. 
Шала 5 4, criticism applies to the ear! Moore and 
n the euis test ‘ aggressiveness >, Oneo based 
ae: ject's ability to carry out oral addition sums while 
CE punt, Bibliography. 
255 опашу, ШТ B., ‘Level of Aspiration аз а Method of Studying 
27214. 17 Group Validity Studies.’ Char. & Person» 1948, 11, 
4 qb cit. 
Leye !dner, 
vel Of Asp £r W., ‘The Relation of Certaii 
cin Gilliland, ization oe T Вакил: 1940, 9, 191 
Чапа вр - R, ‘A Revision and Some Results with the Moore- 
Bressiveness Test’. J. Appl. Psychol., 1926, 10, 143-150. 


n Personality Variables to 
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; i - tness« 
on the proportion of choices as well as on their correc’ 
For example : 


Write the meaning, and if necessary make a rough dr pur 
of three of the following words: monastery, 
actor, clawhammer, optician, hacksaw. 
Another cognitive test of rele 
George Washington Test of Social 
was devised by Moss, 


sy. aa fhe 

vance to personality 15 Re 

Intelligence. This group 

Hunt, and Omwake to н тела E: 

ability to understand and get along with people; it can solves 

with high school or college students. The five sub-tests inv: 
Selecting the best res 

situations ; 

Recognizin 


; s : lem 
ponses in various social pro 


H H H i 35 
Primarily the battery measures the Same general intelligence" of 
ordinary verba] tests, but i 


; ion 
З it has also given useful correlati sion. 
around -4 with assessments or other tests of social extrave 
MORAL KNOWLEDGE OR JUDGMENT, 
CHARACTER, TESTS 


AND 


+ hed 
_ Large numbers of Paper-and-pencil tests have been publish 
in America,2 includi 


or 
ulary tests based on ethical, nd 


If someone Steals your Ju 
Steal another lu; 
Report it to th 

Cry about it ; 
Say nothing about it. bp 

1 Moss, F. A., et. al., Geor. е i i i est, Wee 
ington, D.C.: George Washington ates боса Intelig for psycholog 
Service, 1930. $ 


? Symonds (cf. Bibliography) provides an excellent description. 


nch you should i 
nch to even it up; 
€ teacher ; 
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Suc : à 
the ps un good reliabilities and inter-correlations, but 
indicates th. * they are heavily weighted with intelligence 
character’ at hey are unlikely to be highly predictive of * good 
often DS urt and others have pointed out that delinquents 
right or age well as non-delinquents what society regards as 
investigation, d Nevertheless in Hartshorne and May's 
correlated -70 described below, a battery of tests, which 
of objective t with intelligence, did correlate `85 with a battery 
and ju dem ests of honesty. In other words, the information 
ratings of ae tests were rather more valid than teachers’ 

As leks ie; same children’s honesty. 

Onesty " dd by Symonds, several miniature situation tests of 
nd cheating were developed by Voelker, Cady, 


aubenheij 
heimer, and others in the 1920s. For example, children 


(or coll 
e| 5 . 
test ; ad ace al may be given а straightforward attainment 
А own to them a copy of their answers is taken, and 
when they score their own 


is 1 
Papers, uos to check the marks 
е Scores Kee. the self-marked scores are compared with 
eeping test an exactly parallel test marked by the tester. 
sts set the children to trace mazes ог carry out other 
impossible 


tasks Я 

SKS w 

with, ith the eyes closed. As these tasks are 1 
gives a measure of 


dren are given a list 


Cheatin 
g. In the Overstatement test, chil 
i ausible but fictitious. The 


posed to show 


thoroughly obnoxious ; 


on 2 А 
е research in the field of character, using these and 


y k 8 E 
Other extremely ingenious tests, of outstanding 


man 
d May's Character Education 


impo 
qui nce, namely, Hartshorne an 
situations This included not only j [ 
arrange i ut also a variety of real-life situations, which were 
example as to yield quantitative scores for character. For 
Mens Oe arranged at parties 
g. Children were sent on stan 


Ever. 
eral of the persistence tests described above 
f children by one another 


et. 
P- 118) or by teachers, were also employed. 
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i e 

When the results of different honesty measures, or persist cue 
or altruism tests, were inter-correlated, the ERE such 
often so low that the authors concluded that there is B 
thing as good character in general, rather that сагана T 
acquire specific good habits in specific situations. „Үе ан 
the correlations were in fact positive, so that it is e. 
legitimate to think of honesty, persistence, etc., as B g the 
underlying factors, which can be measured by combin PE tes 
results of a number of different tests, that is by trait-comp ыш 
Moreover, there was positive overlapping as begs T у, 
different composites constructed for measuring Ks © 
persistence, service and self-control, and й consist " 
behaviour. Thus a kind of super-composite Tp Ao ug 
character in general would be justifiable (cf. p. 14), а tha 
this: manifests itself so differently in different situations 
no single test could be taken as a valid index. 


8 
OBSERVATIONAL AND TIME-SAMPLING TECHNIQU® 

F ve 

Olson, Goodenough, Thomas,! and others in America E. 

shown that it is possible to measure personality traits than 
more directly, and in less * miniature types of situations; ver 

did Hartshorne and May. An observer can record ness) 

instance of some Specified form Mz 


А I 

among children in а nursery school group, But it is usually 

more conveni 

and Cunningham define time-sampling а8 i ays e 
ely delimited unit of behavior describe 


"RAMS 
applications of this technique to some forty DES. 
or example, Parten 2 studied social par 


d group play, etc. ues > 
gham, E. M., ‹ Time-Sampling Тер for 
Child Devel., 1934, 5, 41-58. Thomas, D. S., Some New Technique? ee, 


ork: Teachers College, Columbia; 
Publ., 1929. Cf. also Arrington, Bibli А 


а 
jp, 80 
Participation, Leadership, "m 
* Instit. Child Welfare 

Press, 1931. 


hes, ч Miniature апа Real Life Situation Tests 95 
s : 
erved cach child for 1 minute a day for 60 days 


(distributi 
period), ee c child's minutes throughout an hour's school 
fel during it ed off the category of behaviour into which he 
us derived f minute. A score for social participation was 
engaged in di e the numbers of minutes in which he had been 
Studies that ен category. It was found in this and other such 
frample, E scores possess good reliability ; for 
ighly ENS icipation scores on odd-numbered days correlated 
ture yos rures on even-numbered. Moreover, they predict 
one would iour of the same type, or else other types which 
: naturally expect to be related (e.g. leadership, 


talkat; 
ativen: 
‘ashion, Tim laughter, and physical activity) in a consistent 
e-sampling is reliable or consistent too, in the 
ds of the behaviour of 


Sense th, 

me Be мо observers making recor 

ү Oroughly tx. dren agree very closely provided that they are 

Nequivocal] ained, and that the behaviour is defined sufficiently p 

ect highly ¢ - Thomas shows that such consistency is higher " 

S Physical pecine and objective activities are recorded (e.g- 

€ Шуу ontaets with other children) rather than activities 

S ntacts), Bu some interpretation (e.g. number of social 
Sefu] ut the latter are certainly more meaningful and 


der ch; 
i Enden or adults, and easier to classify consistently, 
“Conscious . ey can readily be observed without becoming 
Y need not E a one-way observation screen is available, 
Why Peen exte aed 1 that they are being watched at all). It 
n recorde as ed to older children in a research by Olsen," 
tha d-scratehi the nervous habits, nail-biting, nose-picking, 
à 9m. Thou aE tics, ete., of children in class, unknown to 
ter liabl ie Rois it was difficult to get high observer-consistency, 
je A score was built up, which bore some relation to 
atings of behaviour difficulty. Newcomb ? applied à 


t : 
echnique to a study of ex erted 


Habits in Normal 


f Nervous 3 n 
University 


o. 3. Minneapolis d 


Extrovert-Introvert 
s College Columbia 


1 
О! 
Chijg oo” 
Патер» MB C., ‘The Measurement 0! 
2 4 Nesot; nstit. Child Welfare Mono£r- N 
Већ Кор ыз, 1929. 
Vior Patt, T. M., * The Consistency of Certain 
erns in 51 Problem Boys’. Teacher 
+» No. 382, 1929. 
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i d with 
behaviour at a boys? summer camp. It might well be use 
adults in a factory situation or comi 


inp significant 
he difficulties of defining Pico 
behaviour sufficiently rigidly, of Securing impartial ani 


during the First Wong 
ldren were assessed ide т- 
(Emotional Stability, Extraversion, Leade 


» questionnaire, and s 
tests was more Successful the coe 
cients averaging 54—were observations of 
arranged, but natural, Situations such 
to the Zoo, ‹ (0) i 


5 reactions to typical 
ed. o further details 


methods were applied in 


ild Personality, New Xe 

, 1937. Gardner, D. E, M., Testing Results of 
: > 1949, Long Term Results 

; Methuen, 1950, Lewin, K., Lippitt, R- 

Social cj; Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally 

Created “ Social Clim; chol., 1939, 10, 271-299. 


| 
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assessing students engaged on biological field-work.! Clearly 
these investigations were forerunners of important later 
developments. 

In the 1930s, German military psychologists devised elaborate 
methods of officer selection based less on objective tests than on 
qualitative observations of expressive movements and of 
behaviour in situations involving stress. In some of the tasks 
candidates had to drill recruits, give instruction or short 
lectures, or carry out complex orders requiring quickness of 
uptake, physical agility, or endurance, or improvization in 
emergencies. Their reactions were observed and interpreted by 
trained psychologists. No good evidence of the validity of such 
methods was ever collected, and it is only too likely that the 
tasks were too artificial or the judgments too subjective to be of 
much value. Nevertheless, during the war, British psychologists 
in War Office Selection Boards, and American psychologists in 
the Office of Strategic Services,? developed similar techniques, 
which combined objective tests of abilities, questionnaires and 
projection tests of personality, with interviews by military 
officers and psychiatrists, and with observations of behaviour 
at certain group exercises. Тһе W.O.S.B. technique has 
frequently been described. Groups of about eight candidates 
for commissions were studied over a 2- to 8-day period by a 
senior army officer, a military testing officer, a psychiatrist, and 
a psychologist, who at the end pooled their information before 
deciding on the suitability of each candidate. The exercises, 
which were watched by the testing officer and sometimes by the 
other staff, were designed, not to bring out particular traits 
(leadership, co-operativeness, initiative, etc.), but to be 
analogous to some of the common social situations of army life, 
and to afford opportunities for observing how each candidate 
behaved in a small group. In a typical * leaderless-group ’ test, 
for instance, the group is assigned some task such as moving a 
heavy object over a set of obstacles, and is left to work out its 
own solution. Some candidates behave merely as passengers, 
others try to dominate the rest, while some seem naturally to 
come to the fore, though acting in the group's rather than their 


1 Burt, C. L., ‘The Factorial Analysis of Emotional Traits’. Char. & 


Person., 1989, 7, 238-254, 285—299. 1 " 
? Cf. Vernon and Parry. Also, Office of Strategic Services Staff. 


Assessment of Men. New York: Rinehart, 1948. 
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is i jective test of any 
interests. Note that this 15 not an objec і 
dU falls rather under the indirect or expressive шодо 
of Chap. IV, since the candidates would usually assume th 


their ingenuity rather than their social response was being 
tested. And, along with the other е 


it yields, not scores or measurements, 


Hence it depends enormously on the 
of the observers. Other weaknesses ha i qd 
by the writer elsewhere, for example, the obvious depen: t 

behaviour on his interpretation o 


У to display. Thus the agree- 
Гүег, or between ratings given 
Оп two or more Occasions, is nothing like so high as that of 

y around -6 to -7, "Nevertheless 
n the reliability of judgments based 


ing unit or in the field, There are, 
however, extreme difficulties j ing i 
* success ^, and validation is necessarily confineq to the highly- 
selected candidates who have actually been chosen ; i.e. there 
is no way of proving how uns 
would have been, 


Superior to the ol 
Over, it h: 


because of this high ‘ face validity °, 
to candidates and t 
that group observational 
since the war, 


in somewhat abbreviated 
form, by all three Services for offi 


гг и 
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women whose careers had been interrupted by war ѕегуісе).1 
Here the analogous exercises were designed chiefly to bring out 
desirable qualities of intellect, for example: free discussions 
on a given topic among a group of candidates, giving a short 
lecture, studying a brief and expounding it to a committee, 
and acting as chairman to a committee. Judgments based on 
these situations were supplemented by the study of objective 
test and examination results, background data and references, 
and by interviews. It was possible to demonstrate quite high 
validity for the procedure as a whole when the selected candi- 
dates were followed up after 2 years in the Civil Service (cf. 
p. 29). Correlations of around -6 were almost as high as the 
correlation between the Civil Service’s own judgments of 
suitability after 1 and after 2 years. In other words, the 
systematic 2- to 8-day procedure was nearly as accurate in 
forecasting success as was casual observation of the whole of 
the first year’s work. But it should be stressed that the 
exercises, although quite time-consuming, supplied only about 
а quarter or a third of the material on which the final choices 
were made. Moreover, the staff were exceptionally experienced 
and very stable in composition. It certainly does not follow 
that any ad hoc adaptations of the ' house-party ’ method, 
either by psychologists or laymen, will be equally successful. 
Both the Army and the Civil Service have departed from their 
original procedures, on grounds of economy, and satisfactory 
validation of their present watered-down methods is not yet 
available. 

Munro Fraser? describes numerous applications to the 
selection of industrial executives, where an appointments 
committee, including a psychologist, spends half or a full day 
on a group of candidates. He reports general satisfaction 
with the products of the method, but this is no substitute 
for scientific validation. Candidates for the ministry, for 
teacher training, and for youth leaders, have been similarly 
dealt with. 


1 Cf. Wilson, N. A. B., ‘ The Work of the Civil Service Selection Board’. 
Occup. Psychol., 1948, 22, 204-212. Vernon, P. E., ‘ The Validation of 
Civil Service Selection Board Procedures’. Occup. Psychol., 1950, 24, 
75-95. 

2 Fraser, J. M., * New-Type Selection Boards in Industry *. Occup. 
Psychol., 1947, 21, 170-178. 
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In one or two education areas, groups of 11-year-old выд 
who are borderline candidates for grammar school places ied 
been collected at a convenient centre for a day, and observer on 
a variety of tasks not unlike the Army leaderless group m үс 
group games, constructional, imaginative, and = ak 
activities. The teachers and psychologists who wate 


: ; ich 
apparently reach an agreed judgment quite readily as to RE. 
children show most initiative, co-operation, and other des 
personality qualities ; 


but again there is no evidence yet id 
how far this predicts anything relevant to grammar S. 
Success. Here, too, there is some danger of children be s 
unnaturally, through a sense of the importance of the occa Sd 
9r as a result of coaching by schools or parents. One w tial 
have thought that a week or a month's trial period in an eave 
grammar school, with a teacher specially trained to obs КЕС 
their social and intellectual adjustments, would be m 


i В a s 15 
diagnostic; or indeed that a System of intermediate schoo 
before a final decision is 


ven 
reached at 18 years would be € 
more effective, 

In conclusion : 


e 
the observer, and they should be applied with all the mor 
i hey engen i 


rmance or other tests, described im Сре 
IV, because they bring out social reactions of the candidates - 
their fellows, instead of only to the tester. But this is a асре 
ntiated, advantage since it also means t to 
T те complex, less standardized, more ар 
stimulate self-consciousness and playing a part. 


VII 
Ratings and Judgments of Personality 


"TRA object of the rating method is to draw on the knowledge 
that a person's associates have acquired about him, and to 
turn this into numerical estimates of his standing on various 
personality traits. Let us look first at the acquisition of such 
knowledge. As soon as we meet a person we jump to con- 
clusions about him. We interpret his features and expressive 
movements, and any actions we see or words we hear, and 
arrive at a kind of picture or schema of his personality as a 
whole. Our further contacts, observations, and conversations, 
help to fill in and extend, sometimes to modify, this schema. 
But when we are asked to rate him and give him, say, a high 
mark for Sociability or a low mark for Dependability, it is not 
So much because we have observed any particular pieces of 
behaviour which are representative of these traits, as because 
we generalize from our total impressions. Sometimes certain 
Observations stand out in our minds and influence our judg- 
ments: he may have failed to carry out some commission, so 
we call him undependable. But usually a whole conglomeration 
of more or less unanalysed recollections and emotional reactions 
is bound up in any judgment. Earlier conclusions about him 
considerably affect later observations; once the schema has 
been formed we tend to interpret what we see of him to fit in 
with it. 'Thus the schema is not an objective portrait or 
summary of the person. Although it may embody visual 
images and verbal descriptions, it also involves an emotional 
attitude or sentiment towards him. Landis t has studied the 
reasons given by raters for their judgments, and pointed out 
that good or bad reasons have little effect on accuracy. They 
tend to be rationalizations, in the psychoanalytic sense, of 
whose real origins the rater is largely unaware. ? 

Our own theories of human nature and the meanings we 
attach to various traits also affect our judgments. In the 

1 Landis, C., ‘The Justification of Judgments’. J. Personnel Res., 


1925, 4, 7-19. 
8 101 
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Servant, etc. We are very apt 
one or other of these categories. 
are often not noticed. Hence 

and far too simple to cover the c. 
we actually meet. (An enlighte: 


Ment of conceptions of people among children and poorly 
educated adults is 


strong an impression of on sonality type or trait—say 
Jovality, devotion to work, selfishn 


* Watts, A. F., The 
P, 1944. 


eS 
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validity coefficient of sets of associates’ ratings, when compared 
with-trait-composites, was --:60, whereas most of the better 
objective tests yielded coefficients between -80 and -45. Un- 
doubtedly, then, ratings are useful, and they should be included 
in any approach to the assessment of people, provided that certain 
precautions are observed. Indeed they have probably been more 
widely used (in the form of school reports and record cards, merit 
ratings in industry, etc.) and more thoroughly studied than any 
other psychometric technique except the intelligence test. 

It should be noted that ratings overlap with many of the 
more objective methods described in previous chapters, and 
particularly with the expressive methods of Chap. IV. There 
we saw that measurements of the speed, extent, pressure, etc., of 
expressive behaviour were seldom as diagnostic as judgments 
of the behaviour by an impartial observer. (Nevertheless 
there is much to justify the argument ! that a properly weighted 
combination of measurements from such tests as Porteus 
Mazes, the Luria apparatus, or some form of dotting or stress 
test, would be more accurate than subjective interpretation.) 
Time-sampling and group observational methods are kinds of 
rating, and the former—when applicable—is superior to the 
latter just because it leaves so little to the judgment of the 
observer. Some researches based on ratings such as Webb’s, 
Burt’s, and Newcomb's ? have required the judges to observe 
their subjects systematically over a considerable period; and 
several rating devices mentioned below try to make the judges 
rate more from direct observation than from generalized 
recollections. These steps should help to make their schemas 
fuller and more impartial, though they certainly do not elim- 
inate all halo, stereotypy, and bias. 


RATING TECHNIQUES 


1. Ranking and Paired Comparisons. A school teacher may 
arrange her class, or an officer his platoon, in order of merit for 

1 Upheld, for example, by Eysenck, Н. J., The Scientific Study of 
Personality. London: Routledge, 1952. 

з Webb, E., * Character and Intelligence’. Brit. J. Psychol. Monogr. 
Suppl., 1915, No. 3. Burt, C. L., ‘ The Factorial Study of Temperamental 
Traits’. Brit. J. Psychol. Statist. Sec., 1948, 1, 178-208. „Newcomb, T. M., 

The Consistency of Certain Extrovert-Introvert Behavior Patterns in 51 
Problem Boys’. Teachers College Contr. Educ., 1929, No. 882. 
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а trait. This is hardly applicable when the number of cases 
exceeds, say, twenty because of the difficulty of distinguishing 
among the bulk of middling people. But it has the advantage 
of avoiding the vagaries of absolute standards (cf. below). It 
is best to put each name on a Separate card and let the 
rater sort them out, If a printed list is given, judges are 
apt to rank people at the top too high, those at the bottom 
too low. 

In the paired comparison method à 
possible pair of names and asked to say which of the two is 
higher. The results can be expressed finally as a ranking or a 
scaled score! For most Purposes this is an unnecessary 


to convert rankings into normally 
distributed scores, for example by means of Hull's or Symond's 
tables. If this is done it i ite si i 


the rater is given every 


whom may have 
(For example, the Mathe- 
maties, French, and English teache 


roup of children.) 
Tt is an old 


r. Johnson is said to have been 


grades, or to 


five, or at most seven, 
ore; a 1, —9 
verbal labels : 

Strongly present, Present, 


? Hull, C. L., Aptitude Testing. Yo 
Symonds, 


* Note that it is essential th; 


tter of ratings amon, the f ill necessarily 
ES g ormer will nec y 
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there аге many questions to be answered or traits to be rated, 
or when the rater has little detailed knowledge of the subjects 
or ‘ ratees °. ч t Me 

The outstanding defect of this type of scale is the variations 
in standards and distributions adopted by different raters. 
(Just the same difficulty arises in the marking of English 
essays or essay-type examinations, which is, of course, а 
form of rating. The psychologist would naturally prefer 
the ratings of any large group of subjects to conform fairly 
closely to a normal distribution, say : 


A B e CTD TRE 
7 924 88 24 7% 


Most raters tend to be too generous; indeed they seem to 
regard C or Average as a term of abuse; and most avoid 
using the extremes. Thus the distribution often reduces to 
something like this : 


A В [9 D E 
з 60 80 7 0% 


But unfortunately no two raters distort in the same way, and 
this means that their judgments cannot be compared or com- 
bined. If one rater scarcely ever awards an A, his A's represent 
a much higher standing on the trait than do those of another 
rater who frequently gives them. The writer would go so far 
as to say that the ratings given on record cards by primary 
School teachers from numerous different schools are of practically 
no value to the secondary school teacher of the same pupils, 
because the latter cannot know what distributions the different 
raters adopted. The same is true for different supervisors in 
industry, or different officers commanding groups of soldiers. 
Again, it is impossible to combine the results of several sets of 
ratings of overlapping groups of people when distributions 
vary (just as different sets of examination marks cannot 
properly be combined unless scaled to a common standard). 
Sometimes, therefore, raters or markers are presented with 

1 Cf. Vernon, P. E., The Measurement of Abilities. London: University 
of London Press, 1940. 
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an ideal distribution which they are advised to adhere to, 
such as : 

АВ с D E 

0520 40 20 10 


This is a very simple pattern, which approximates closely 


enough to normality. But they seldom conform to this unless 
they are trained to do so, and are fre 


be preferable, then, to foree them t Я 
absolute ratings, that is, to get them to pick out the best 10 %o 


and worst 10% of their group of ratees, then 20% of B’s and 
20% of D's. (The same method can b. 


of distribution.) They will naturally ob 
are almost all higher, or lower, than th 


€ field of personality, that 
ould generally be used only 
or more 


of ratings. 


28. Man-to-Man Scales, Various devices have been introduced 
In an attempt to pin raters d 


Thus in rating Leadership 


ick, hat in rating 
any new officer, X, the rater would j i 
most closely resembled. $; 


1 6f. McClelland, W., Selection for Secondary Education. London: 
University of London Press, 1942, 
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for other traits. Since different raters still have different scales, 
it is doubtful whether this is of much value. Its application 
to the marking of handwriting specimens or children’s com- 
positions or drawings by means of quality scales, where all 
markers use the same standard set of specimens, is a different 
matter. 

4. Verbal and Graphic Scales. The substitution of such terms 
as: Excellent, Good, Average, Poor, Bad, for letters or numbers 
is of little help ; though a clever choice of terms will sometimes 
help to counteract the tendency to undue generosity or the 
tendency to avoid extremes. For example: Excellent, Very 
Good, Good, Fair, Weak, may produce a better distribution. 
But an extension of this idea, proposed by Freyd,! has been 
very widely adopted. In the graphic scale, each step is defined 
as concretely as possible, so that the rater no longer has to 
think quantitatively or bother about standards. In addition 
the ambiguity of vague trait-names like leadership, industrious- 
ness, etc., is avoided to a considerable extent ; verbs describing 
behaviour are substituted for nouns and adjectives. Here is 
an example from the American Council on Education scale for 
rating college students ? : 

Does X need constant prodding, or does he go ahead with his 
work without being told ? 
>! [op ek ar REN Ee eee 
Needs much Needs occas- Does ordin. Completes Seeks and sets 
prodding in ional prod- ary assign- suggested for himself 


doing ordin- ding ments of his supplement- additional 
ary assign- own accord ary work tasks 
ments 


The rater merely puts a tick or cross at whatever point on the 
line that he thinks appropriate, but the experimenter can 
measure off this position as accurately as he wishes. Similar 
scales were used during the war for assessing the suitability of 
officer candidates, or the efficiency of serving men and officers, 
and are still considered the most satisfactory type. Generally 
they embody several questions with only three steps or grades 


A 1 Freyd, M., * The Graphic Rating Scale’. J. Educ. Psychol., 1928, 14, 
3-102. | 

* Cf. Bradshaw, F. F., * The American Council on Education Rating 
Seale’. Arch. Psychol., 1980, 18, No. 119. 
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i idi i i h superior 
1 scale are equidistant, i.e. that A is as much su 
is cc ч Опе technique of achieving equivalent 
units is to apply Thurstone’s method of attitude scaling ке 
long series of statements. As shown in Chap. IX, this ena а 
i numerical value to each of the statemen 


6:9) He is making exceptional progress. х 
EA He is somewhat in a rut on some of his brand talks. 


(5:6) He tends to keep comfortably ahead of his work 
schedule. 


Any of the statements that are thought to apply to the ratee 
are checked, and their average scale value gives his score. 
Willoughby’s Emotional Maturity scale ? is similar, у 

A different form of Scaling is represented by the Vineland 
Social Maturity scale, This contains 117 items such as : 


Reaches for familiar persons (4 months.) 
Dries own hands. 


(24 уеагѕ.) 
Is trusted with money. (51 years.) 
Makes telephone calls, (104 years.) 
Provides for the future, 


(25 years.) 


pical of the average (Ameri- 


€ scale is applied by a 
miner who obtains the required information in an 
interview with a parent or someone else who knows the subject 
Well. He checks the items that appl 


* Richardson, M. W., and Kuder, С.Е. 
Measures °, У 
it. 


* Maki i ale that 
Personnel J., 1933, 12, 86-40, “king a Hating Sc 


. aturit; Scale, vi 1: Training 
School, Educational Test Bureau, 1936. E Done z Preliminary 
Standardization of the Vineland Social Matye : 
Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 283-293, 


t rity Scale’, ТА 
: Г ears to b i f lication 
Kellmer Pringle, М. L. «Ре suitable for app 


L., * Social Maturity and Social 
duc. Rev., 1951, 8, 118-128, 188-195. — 
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examiner, by skilful questioning, can discriminate fact from 
interpretation in the informant’s statements. It is claimed that 
different examiners, even interviewing different informants, 
arrive at Social Ages with as good a reliability as :90. The 
resulting S.Q.s tend to correlate rather highly with I.Q.s, but 
there are good grounds for thinking that they also represent 
some aspect of social competence and personality maturity 
which is particularly relevant in certifying mentally defective 
subjects. A similar scale for assessing altruism among children 
is described by Turner.* : 

The Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedules ? 
represent another interesting development. A series of graphic 
scales for rating thirty-five common traits was applied by 
teachers to a group of children who had previously been very 
carefully assessed by psychologists for personality maladjust- 
ment. By analysing the numbers of well and poorly adjusted 
children who received each particular rating, а maladjustment 
index was derived for that rating. The Schedule could now be 
applied to any fresh child, and the total indices calculated for 
all his ratings in order to show his maladjustment. This has 
the advantage that the teachers are not asked to assess person- 
ality disorders as such, but only some of the more acceptable 
social, emotional, and other traits. Thus biases and misinter- 
pretations of traits should be greatly reduced. Nevertheless 
there is still considerable subjectivity, since the maladjustment 
scores obtained from ratings by two teachers usually correlate 
only to about :60. As Olson points out, the same set of ratings 
could be standardized against other criteria ; a series of scoring 
keys could be built up in the manner of the Strong Interest 


Blank (cf. p. 164). It would be of interest to try out this 
technique in grammar school selection, where it is known that 
imary school teachers are of 


ordinary personality ratings by pri: 
little value (cf. p. 25). If teachers were asked to check a series 
of concrete statements (similar in form to the Army rating 
Scales, p. 108) about the work and behaviour of their pupils, 
also about health and home environment, it might well be 

1 Turner, W. D., * Altruism and its Measurement in Children’. J. Abn. 


Soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 502-516. 

2 Published by World Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y., 1980. Cf. Olson, 
W. C., Problem Tendencies in Children. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1930. 
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found empirically that some of the statements differentiated 
Pupils who later had successfu 


School careers. Only a proportion of the Statements might be 
iagnostie, but a really valuab] 


- H. J. Baines’s 1 method of deriving 
gradings of the efficiency of civil servants, A number of super- 
Officers on a dozen 
“step scales, and also give a final 

* Correlations are calculated for the 
sub-scales With one anoth i 


n the general grading 
Note that the 


ich is employed, for example, in 
U, Army officer report forms Such scales contain several 
blocks of items, like the followi 


x Bgestions. 
Tlves instead of leads, 


‚О pick out the item in each block 

st ch: “ie and that which is least character- 

istic of the individual he IS rating, The two favourable items 
W. Previous trials, to be equally popular among 
ir diserimin 


; tes 
well, the atory power ; One correla 


ems, reduces the 
is too early to say 

que outweigh the obvious 
LOR Anstey, E., ‘ Statt Re 


Porting in а o s t^ 
Occup. Psychol., 1950, 24, 200-229, vernment Departmen 
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E that most raters find it highly irritating.! 
robably it has greater promise in the field of self-rating 
questionnaires. 
P Voting and Guess-Who Techniques. Ratings of pupils by 
Chi another on ordinary rating scales are of little or no value. 
ildren are even less familiar than educated adults with the 
дуаа of traits, less able to think of traits quantitatively, less 
= е to observe objectively ; and their suggestibility or contra- 
сс ечышу to the teacher or psychologist who asks for the 
DE may entirely distort the results. The idea of voting, 
F "uns: goes down more readily, and by the age of 9 years or 
think o can pick out the two or three in their class who they 
"S Sada highest or lowest in various respects. Hartshorne 
AE ay drew up a series of short character sketches, e.g. of 
n selfish, moderately selfish, an average, and an unselfish 
ieee Each member of the class was asked to guess whom 
Бес езше With so large a number of raters, a pupil’s 
tias or selfishness is readily obtained from the number of 
fe н each Sketch is assigned to him, and the scores show 
in 18 Богу reliability. Here is an example from a scale used 
E ds н ritish research on emotional stability with 10 to 12 year 


These three people are always happy and enjoying them- 
selves. It is impossible to annoy them. They never 


change. 


(8)... 


ble. You can 


Here are three people who are very changea 
id à offended and 


never depend on them. They are 
annoyed very easily. 


сауне ви (аја 


ew of the Validity and Rationale 
l., 1951, 48, 62-70. Baier, 
Validity and Rationale 
1951, 48, 421-434, 
are obtained with 


T 
of "s f. Travers, R. M. W., * A Critical Revi 
E Forced-Choice Technique ’. Psychol. Ви! 
of th, Reply to Travers’ “ A Critical Review of the 
Rene, poreed-Choice Technique ” ’. Psychol. Bull., 
looks work indicates that the most reliable results 
Д a of all-favourable items. : x 
Test pee D. V., The Effect of Temperamental Traits upon Intelligence 
st Performance, Ph.D. Thesis, University of London, 1952, 
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Very similar are the well-known sociometric techniques of 
Могепо,2 where each child writes the names of other pupils he 
would like to sit next to, or to play with, and ѕо оп. The de 
are generally used to present a picture of the social асосие E: 
the group rather than to assess the popularity or other trai x A 
individuals. During the war the so-called nominations met 2 
was often applied, particularly in America, for gauging the 
Suitability of a recruit, in the eyes of his fellows, for a com- 
mission. Among 


relatively uneducated or unsophisticated 
adults this very simple for: 


among school children. 
extremely biased judgments; the re 
eyes of his class-mates may si 


teachers. Nevertheless it may possess useful validity. Thus 
in MacArthur's study of persi 


+ 14), pupils’ ratings 
the composite 


And follow-up results in the 
Services indicate that the summed Opinions of a recruit's 


fellows tend to have better Predictive value than the recom- 
ing officer? 


results of persistence tests. 


S Most outstanding for, say; 
ial ete., than to arrange numerous 
individuals according to degrees i 
traits may be ranked, or, j 
they can be Sorted on a 5-, 


е number of individuals small, 
or when none 


e of t raters is acquainted with more 
than a few individuals, Burt and верна ? have shown 
how the resul 


ts can be analysed Statistically by calculating 
1Moreno, J. L., * Who Shall Survive ? ° 
1934, No. 58. 


* Cf. Jenkins, Bibliography, 

? Burt, C. L., * Correlations Between Persons °, Brit. J. Psychol 1937, 
28, 59-96. Stephenson. W., * The Inverted Fact, 700015 it. J. 
Psychol., 1936, 26, 344-861. корр Technique, Bri 


Nerv. Ment, pis, Monogr., 
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correlations between different persons (Stephenson's ‘ Q- 
technique?), as distinct from correlations between different 
tests or trait-ratings (* R-technique °). 


DEVICES FOR IMPROVING RATINGS 


A number of steps have been shown to increase the reliability 
of ratings, i.e. the agreement between different raters, though 
little is known regarding their effects on validity. We have 
considered already : (1) the superiority of relative to absolute 
ratings; (2) of graphic to numerical or letter scales ; (8) the 
possible advantages of breaking down traits into components. 

(4). Choose only straightforward, unambiguous traits and 
define them concretely, avoiding as far as possible terms 
suggestive of approval or disapproval. Hollingworth and 
others have published lists of relatively equivocal and un- 
equivocal traits, though obviously much depends on how they 
are defined, An interesting study by Stephenson 1 showed 
how it is possible to analyse what a trait means to raters. He 
got 10 teachers to judge the Reliability of 100 children, and 
factor-analysed the correlations between the 10 sets of judg- 
ments. About half the teachers agreed quite closely with one 
another, while the other half agreed with. each other but less 
closely with the first group. Clearly there were two different 
conceptions of Reliability. The first group appe 
their ratings chiefly on placid, submissive behaviour, whereas 


the second type looked for more active and direct evidence of 


the trait. Clearly, better definition was called for. 
ted, rate all individuals 


(5). When several traits are to be ra 
9n one trait at a time, not each individual on all traits (unless 
using within-persons technique). This is supposed to produce 
greater independence between traits, i.e. less halo. "T 

(6). However, if a rating form is being used for each individual, 
containing numerous traits or items, then the items should be 
arranged on the form so that the relatively desirable and 
undesirable extremes alternate in random fashion. Otherwise 
the rater is liable to go down the page checking the desirable 
(or undesirable) answers or grades throughout. 

1 Stephensoi ., ‘Introduction to Inverted Factor Analysis, with 
EO Applications to "een БК Оте +, J. Educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 
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n the raters of the nature of halo and encourage them 
AN it. One way of eliminating it is to sum the ratings of 
each individual on all traits and to regard this as a measure o 
halo or general popularity, which can then be subtracted Tog 
the separate trait-ratings, or held constant by partial correlatio: 


or factor analysis. Since, however, different traits of which 


society approves certainly do overlap to some extent, this will 


tend to over-correct. Nevertheless, in a research by the X 
this device did improve the validity of sets of ratings wage 
compared with trait-composites. An alternative would be 


get raters to estimate their personal liking for or dislike of сас. 
ratee, in addition to assessing his traits, and to remove 
influence of this from the 


total ratings. Though this grealy 
oversimplifies the nature of halo, it would be of some help. 
Hartshorne and May, and Chi, suggest that halo differs among 
different judges, henc 


€ we could estimate the true overlapping 
between traits by co 


А D 
rrelating A's rating of Trait 1 with B's 
rating of Trait 2, and so on. 


The differences between pub 
correlations and the inter-correlations of A's (or B's) a ea eee 
all traits, would provide a measure of halo. The flaw in the 
argument is that A’s and B's biases are only too likely to overlap, 


especially if they are both people with a similar relation to the 
ratees, say teachers, 


And even raters with such different 
outlooks as teachers, parents, and pupils are liable to ре 
similarly influenced by liking, or by common confusions abou 
the meanings of traits, In other words, the correlation Бета 
Traits 1 and 2, when rated by several judges, is made up 9** 

genuine overlap; 


à ping between the behaviour included in Я 
traits, plus confusions and biases common to all, or 
any pair of, raters, 


t 
, to obtain independen 


! Chi, P. L., * Statistical Analysis of Personality Ratings’. J. Ewper. 
Educ., 1987, 5, 229-245, 
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There is little point in having more 


than 4 x 
or 5, unless the rating scale is very coarse (as in voting 


am Н д 
COE RR NIA By inter-correlating the sets of judgments and 
g the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula, it is easy to 
ed in order that their 


de В 

dine how many judges are need 

say -9. pes may reach an acceptable level of reliability, 

judges is ri writer would suggest, however, that diversity of 

have 2 or ore important than number. The ideal would be to 

2 ааа ore of each type of judge, for example, 2 teachers, 

and to igre ie 2 relatives, and а group of pupils 

type, but 1 or high agreement between the judges within - 
4 ower correlations (representing different viewpoints, 


чле types. 
t КА зів should be trained in the use of the scale, and if 
tional or required to use it frequently—for industrial, educa- 
should be оше purposes—their distributions, reliability, etc. 
that the is ecked periodically. Normally they can be assured 
that the atees will not know what they say about them, so 
person i can be completely candid. But their attitudes to the 
equiring the ratings should also be considered, and their 
16 difficulties 


full co- І 
O-operation sought. In fact, much the same 
nality questionnaires 


осе 

een аа with self-ratings and perso r 

about Ж ҮШ; For example, raters are likely to be defensive 

the war d uting undesirable traits to their friends. During 

school ел des noticed that instructor officers at 9 training 

in effici uld willingly agree that some of their са уге 
ency, social adjustment, intelligence, ete. But similar 


Officers j 
rs in command of units to which these cadets were posted 
consciously oF 


wou P 
M nie much higher ratings because, x 
could eee , they resented the suggestion that their own unit 
(10) moe any inefficient people. 
- It is usually stated that raters should have had plenty 
the kind of behaviour they are rating, 
Obviously there 


individual prejudices. 


is 
ор ruth in this: an interviewer Г 
Practic: к apir for half an hour can hardly assess his 
Tene skills or the dependability of his character. | 
thin, he y for an individual to express his personality 10 every- 
D € does, also the tendency for closer acquaintanceship to 
not ba more rigid and biased opinions and greater halo, should 
e forgotten. Thus the evidence, so far 85 it goes, actually 


9 
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suggests that an impartial observer and interviewer (particularly 
if he has applied performance tests or analogous exercises wbich 
provoke significant behaviour) can give at least as reliable an z 
valid ratings as a close friend. Ferguson ! compared ratings o 
travelling salesmen by managers who were acquainted with 
them to varying degrees, and did obtain better ratings from the 
better acquainted; but all of them, presumably, would be 
fairly distant in their relations to the ratees. Slawson 2 found 
that a period of observation before rating improved the relia- 
bility of judgments to some extent. But Knight ? showed that 
intimacy or length of acquaintanceship led to more over-rating 
and greater halo. Presumably a more superficial knowledge ds 
also more detached. In Newcomb’s* research at a boys 
Summer camp, careful records were kept of actual behaviour, 
and these were used for checking the accuracy of raters who 
had observed some, but not other, kinds of behaviour, The 
validity of the ratings on observed traits was represented by 
correlations of -54 and ‘45, while for traits which had not been 
observed but were inferred the correlations were ‘89 and -40. 
The latter figures are Somewhat lower, but to a statistically 
insignificant extent, 


JUDGING ABILITY 5 


It is dangerous to generalize about + 
types of raters, since there is seldom any criterion of accuracy 
except other ratings. If rater A coincides more closely with 
B, C, and D than does rater B with A, C and D, this shows that 
the conformity of A's judgments is higher, not that his intuitive 
skill is superior, Moreover, there appear to be large variations, 
depending on the particular traits to be judged or the manner 
in which the judgments are given, and on whether the ratees 


* Ferguson, L, W., ‹ The Value of Ac uainta; i in Criterion 
pee A Ж Psychologist, 1948, 3, 290. ae 1 
25/502, J., ‘The Reliability of Jud its’. J. Appl 
Psychol., 1922, 6, 161-171. © Judgment of Personal Traits’. 2 
?Knight, Е. B., ‘The Effect of the «до uai Factor? upon 
Personal Judgments’. J, Educ, Psychol., 1923. EMEN 
* Op cit., p. 95. aro, 
* An excellent review of this field 


he goodness of different 


ELS. 
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m new acquaintances or old friends.! Nevertheless, there is 
airly strong evidence that ‘ good ' judges are not so much 
outgoing, socially intelligent people as rational, analytic, in 
Some respects introverted. (Adams ? found that the good judges 
p self tend to be extraverted; for the extravert is more 
etached about his own personality, but he may be too inter- 
ested in others to judge them impartially.) The good rater 
ends also to be above average in intelligence and in personality 
maturity, and integration, Though in some situations artistic 
Inclinations seem helpful, there is stronger evidence that 
пата scientists are superior to social science ог arts students. 
They are superior also to psychologists, except in so far as the 
Judgments involve knowledge of technical terminology. There 
15 no support for the belief in feminine superiority. Raters are 
generally more successful in judging people of similar age, sex, 
d cultural background to themselves. Hollingworth and 
ipu provide some evidence that people who are high in à 
esirable trait tend to rate it better, and that the reverse holds 
for undesirable traits. Thus the most * snobbish * are not good 
u rating ‘ snobbishness ’. Finally, the degree of confidence 
at a rater expresses in his judgments is a very poor criterion 
of their accuracy. 
eople vary also in their judg-abili i 
Several raters agree about them, and in the extent to which 
Tatings of their different traits are influenced by, or free from, 
alo. The former is sometimes considered to show their open- 
Dess vs; enigmaticness, the latter their mediocrity vs. indivi- 
duality, But there is little evidence to confirm such suppositions. 


ty, i.e. the extent to which 


OTHER METHODS OF EXPRESSING JUDGMENTS 


OF PERSONALITY 


In view of the difficulties of getting useful ratings in education 
or industry—where few raters are likely to know large numbers, 
and where thorough training is seldom possible—we should 
enquire into the value of less formal methods, such as the 
testimonial and the free personality sketch. The ordinary 


‘Cf, Vernon, P. E, ‘Some Characteristics of the Good Judge of 


P ersonality *. 

. J. Soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 42-58. A cd 

po Adams, H. F., ‘The Good uage of Personality’. J. Abn. Soc. 
Sychol., 1927, 22, 172-181. 
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testimonial or reference is notoriously superficial and unreliable, 
especially when given to the individual himself to pass on to 
prospective employers. The trust placed in more confidential 
references generally depends on the employer's knowledge of, 
and respect for, the writer. Actually only one careful experiment 
seems to have been carried out, and this gave rather promising 
results.! Confidential references are obtained for candidates 
for the higher Civil Service from 5 Persons, representing their 
schools, universities, employers, and private acquaintances. 
Sets of reports on 268 candidates were graded by 18 Civil 
Service Selection Board staff members, without any further 


S provides no guarantee that 
5 subjective interpretation of 
Noc We have already referred to 
discre si ‹ erent psychologi: iatrists 
in discussing the interview (Cha Ут К on sat pen was 
d,? where pairs of 
candidates independently and 
»Xercises, finally assessing their 
Their mean inter-correlation of :65 
€ 86 obtained by military officers 
ү ereises, In the Civil Service Selec- 
I pin follow у the Psychologist’s fina] judgment corre- 
ated as highly as -87 with the Final Board decision, and his 
Gf Vernon, P. E., * Th Validati ivi 
Procedures ’, Occup. Psychol., duin o үгө Helection. Boar 
? For a useful account, and references 


* Cf. Vernon and Parry, Bibliography, Bibliography. 
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validity coefficient with efficiency gradings after 2 years was -49. 
But these figures were no higher than those of the non- 
Psychological staff members. On the other hand, the studies of 
vocational guidance conducted by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology (cf. p. 29) show that psychologists" 
judgments based on a free synthesis of interview and other 
material possess good, though certainly not perfect, validity. 
The following conclusions seem to emerge regarding the best 
way of obtaining useful information from associates about а 
candidate for employment, or from teachers about a pupil 
being considered for promotion to secondary schooling, etc. 
A set of ratings should be asked for, probably in the graphic or 
questionnaire form described on pp. 107-9. The number of 
questions, say ten to twenty with three answers each, should be 
kept as few as possible, consistent with covering most of the 
relevant aspects of personality. If the various questions сап 
be validated and keyed against an external criterion of later 
success, in the manner of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman, or 
forced-choice scales, so much the better. But the main object 
of the ratings will usually be to force the judge to consider the 
Subject from as many angles, and as systematically and 
objectively, as possible. Thereafter he should be asked to 
Write a free personality description, testimonial, or case-study, 
explaining and commenting on his ratings, mentioning sup- 
Е evidence, and filling in what seem to him the main 
aps, 


VIII 
Self-Ratings and Personality Questionnaires 


AS individual's written account 

feelings and wishes obviously constitutes an important 
source of information about his person 
out the value of diaries 


and psychiatrists and clini 
patients to write autobiographies, р 
material is inevitably as subjective as that of ora] interview 


responses, and it cannot readily be treated quantitatively. It 
was hoped, therefore, th 


lratings and the answers to 
Standard questi 


for example—overrating their 
and Husén 2 shows 
: by self-raters vary with their education 
and social background. В ates’ ratings may be 
"person questionnaires, so 
innumerable personality 
anywhere from 10 to 223 items 
iple scales , thus Covering a wide range of 


; à Some trait—say introversion- 
extraversion. The individual's score is based on the total 
1 Allport, G. W., The Use of Personal Documents in 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1949, 
* Husén, T., ‘The Popular Conception of Personality as Revealed in 
Self-Ratings’. Essays in Psychology Dedicated to D, Katz. Stockholm, 
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Psychological Science. 
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uesti : 
i a md usually unweighted, which he answers in the intro-. 
ео The questions tend to be highly personal and 
the т пе and we shall see later that so much depends on 
estone аар to the test and his interpretation of the 

The tet hat the results are of very dubious value. 

ih ae a are generally made up in the first place (or 
caption of тош other tests) to accord with the author's con- 
standardized T trait. Thereafter they are always pruned or 
fora A y one of the stock item-analysis techniques ! ; 
likely to een of good items is more easily answered and is 
test.3 iscriminate better than a long and miscellaneous 
СКО) вета consistency techniques : these show whether all 
they all S orelite with the testees’ total scores, ie. whether 
reliability easure the same presumed trait reliably. Note that 
Suec © т. used now in the sense of consistency of a testee's 
ratings) z ifferent questions, not (as in the case of associates’ 
(b) Bact meaning agreement with anybody else’s judgments. 
whether "E analysis of inter-item correlations again shows 
they sh all items are measuring the same variable, or whether 
ould be sub-divided into two or more sets measuring 


disti : 
nct traits. Guttman’s ' scale analysis ° 3 has occasionally 
heck on the homogeneity or 


Brit. J. 


h short questionnaires claiming to 
n to get on with, or possesses 
ve not been item-analysed, 


Stan Е 
dardized or validated in any scientific уау. 
Juation of Scale Analysis ?. Psychol. 


an ordinary and а forced-choice 
Hypersensitivity, Responsibility 
associates” ratings. The mean 
Gordon for the former and -56 for the latter. 
; L. V., * Validities of the Forced-Choice and Questionnaire Methods 

chol., 1951, 85, 407—412. 
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(d) Several persons besides the author judge the ere 
of each item. An extension of this is the application o: 
Thurstone attitude-scaling technique (cf. Chap. IX). TM 

Most of the hundred or more tests that have been publis 2 
are modifications or extensions of three prototypes: Woo i 
worth’s Personal Data Sheet, Freyd-Heidbreder’s ает 
Extraversion test, and Allport's 4-§ (Ascendance-Submission 
Reaction Study. Instead of trying to give a comprehen iye 
list, we shall outline these, and mention briefly others whic 


have been widely used, or which embody special points of 
technique. 


TESTS OF PSYCHONEUROTIC TENDENCY AND 
EMOTIONAL INSTABILITY 


Do you usually feel we! 
Do you ever walk in your sleep ? 
Have you ever had fits of dizziness ? 
Did you have a happy childhood ? 


Each question js followed by ‹ Yes, No’, one of which is to 
be checked, Mathews, Cady,? and others have adapted the test 
for use with children, and Burt з publishes a British version 
which, however, he recommends as an interview aid rather than 
as а quantitative test, Laird’s* Personal Inventory B-2 

1 Woodworth, R, S., Personal Data Sheet, i : i . 

? Mathews, E., * A Study of Emotions Stabi pou 50е mo Deling., 
1928, 8, 1—10. Cady, V. M., «Th, of Juvenile Incorrigibility '. 


D i * Oxford Universit Press, 1985. 
‘ Laird, D. A., * Detecting Abnormal Behavior’, J. Pi y week i 
Hamid NJ. aes Published by The Hamilton Republican, 
Hamilton, N.J., 1925, 
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contains similar it А а. А 
Tesponses, er. : items, but with multiple-choice (graphic) 


Have you (duri 
nj 
ерак ro NEN Sa a 
D IS )beenafraid avoided accepted did not liked welcomed 
iponsibility ? it when forced mind it it it 


upon me 


Fat widely used pre-war test, Thurs 
End ond contains 223 items collected from Woodworth, Laird, 
SET d er sources, Percentile norms are available for college 
pum ents. Many other shorter and simpler tests were devised 
S ing the war, and used with some success in screening recruits 
tha eht be liable to neurotic breakdown. These included 
Short ational Defence Research Council's inventory (NDRC 
and Sled the Neuropsychiatric Screening Adjunct (NSA), 
Qu: x Cornell Index,? in America ; also the Maudsley Medical 
in В, donnaire, and the Sutton Booklet or Bennett-Slater * test 
it ritain. The latter is a composite test, in ten sections, whose 

ms are cleverly disguised. Three sections deal with symptoms 


m anxiety, hysteria, and depression; but in about half the 
Questions a negative, instead of а positive, response indicates 
ho wants to create а 


n 3 h 
FRU cm tendencies, so that the testee w 
Beats impression cannot merely check * No' throughout. Four 

ctions contain lists of various types of annoying situations : 


(1) Frustration of self-assertion, e.g. * Somebody tells you 


how to do your job °. 
(2) Personal inadequacy, e.g. ' You forget what youre 
looking for ’. 

(8) Dirt or untidiness, e.g. ‘ An unmade bed °. 

(4) Noise, e.g. * The sound of hammering ’. 

Р, 1 Thurstone, L. L., and Thurstone, Т. G., ‘A Neurotic Inventory’. J. Soc. 
sychoL, 1980, , 18-80. Test published by University of Chicago Press, 1029. 
M PE Office of Scientific Researc Human Factors in 
ilitary Efficiency. Washington, D.C.: National Defence Research 
Wi , Studies in Social Psychology 1% World 
ORUG Vol. IV. Measurement and Prediction. Princeton, N.J- à EE 
Qorsonivereity. Press, 1950. Weider, A., Mittelmann, В. et. i» e 
pipi Selectee Index’. J. Amer. Med. Assoc, 1944, 124, 

5 анга by Psychological Corporation, New York, 1948. 
(B . Eysenck, Bibliography. ghe i 
N ennett, E., and Slater, P., * Some Tests for the Discrimination 0! 
eurotic from Normal Subjects’. Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1945, 20, 271-282. 


tone’s 1 Personality 
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Evidence is given to show that neurotics check items of types (2) 
and (4) as annoying much more often than normals do, whereas 
(1) and (3) affect normals and neuroties alike. "Thus scores are 
based, unknown to the testee, on the differences between these 
sections. Finally, three sections are adapted from Pressey's 


Cross-Out test (cf. p. 175). They contain lists of words where 
the testee crosses out anything : i 


(1) For which people should be blamed, e.g. ‘ Flirting, 

Speeding ’, ef 
(2) Which he has worried about, e.g. * Loneliness, Falling 2 
(8) In which he is interested, e.g. * Football, Comedians '. 


Neurotics are likely to give many answers to (1) and (2), but 
relatively few to (3). 


INTROVERSION AND ASCENDANCE TESTS 


Freyd-Heidbreder Testi 
descriptive of the introvert 
the following are samples : 


Blushes frequently ; is self- 
Day-dreams. 


Prefers to read a thing rather than experience it, 
Shrinks when facing a crisis. 


Is reticent and retiring ; does not talk Spontaneously. 
Is slow in movement. 


Keeps in the background on social occasions, 


Heidbreder turned these into a self-rating test, where the testee 
checks each item +, ? or —, Laird's ? Personal Inventory C-2 
and various other adaptations are available. Other tests 
Such as Neymann-Kohlstedt's and Root's (described and used 
in England by Wyatt and Langdon)? were constructed so 
1 Freyd, M., “Introverts and Extroverts °. Psychol. Rev., 1924, 31, 
74-87. Heidbreder, E., * Measuring Introversion and Extroversion ’. 
J. Abn. Soc. Psychol., 1926, 21, 120-184, 

2 Op cit. 

? Neymann, C. A., and Kohlstedt, K. D., “A New Diagnostic Test for 
Introversion-Extroversion’. J. Abn. Soc. Psychol., 1929, 23, 482-487. 
Root, A. R., * A Short Test of Introversion-Extroversion ^. Personnel J., 
1981,10, 250-253. Wyatt, S., and Langdon, J. N., * Fatigue and Boredom 
in Repetitive Work." Industr. Hlth. Hes. Board Rep., No. 77. London: 
H.M. Stat. Office, 1937. 


Freyd collected fifty-four items 
type from Jung's writings, of which 


conscious, 
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mat items discriminated between schizophrenie and manic- 
epressive patients. The assumption that these psychotic 
Broups represent the extremes of normal introversion and 
extraversion is very dubious; in fact, Eysenck offers an 
иер disproof (cf. p. 36). Hence this type and the 
reyd-Heidbreder type of test give very poor correlations with 
one another. | 
а similar scale for schizothymia-cyclothymia, based on 
etschmer's work, is published by Scholl." 

Allport’s A-S Reaction Study.” Here the items were made 
up to represent concrete manifestations of dominatingness 
(ascendance) or submissiveness, and were standardized by 
comparing the answers of students who had been rated by 
associations as highly ascendant or submissive. The following 
are examples; the numbers show the weighted scores for 
ascendance : UR 


A malesman takes manifest trouble to show Yes, as a rule . бе! 
not а quantity of merchandise ; you аге Sometimes вам) 
to a el suited ; do you find it difficult No Ы 5 ‚+1 

ау ‘No’? 
Syon hold an opinion the reverse of that In class - a ‚ +8 
ch a lecturer has expressed in class, do After class b . 0 
Not at all D .—8 


You usually volunteer your opinion ? 
An alternative form is available for women, and an adaptation 


for children has been prepared. 


TESTS OF OTHER TRAITS 
h A test for Inferiority Feelings, based on Adler's writings, 
as been compiled by Heidbreder, along the same lines 
as her introversion test. Bernreuter * published a test of 
ber die teilinhaltliche Beachtung von 


1 Scholl ü 
, R., ‘ Untersuchungen "Er Kindern’. Zs. f. Psychol, 1927, 


arbe und Form bei Erwachsenen 


ЕТЕТ J. Abn. Soc. 

port, G. W., ‘A Test for Ascendance-Submission Je . Soc. 

Mae 2928, 28, 118-136. Allport, F. Н. and УЧ, КАД РО 
ыо. * : Mifflin, 1928. 

der m, UD Nau ty Complex °- J. Abn. Soc. 


ы Чыг; E., ‘The Normal Inferiori 

ol., 1927, 22, 243-258. р 

Sos Bernreuter, R. G., * The Measurement of Self-Sufficiency », J. Abn. 
с. Psychol., 1983, 28, 291-800. 
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- ciency vs. Dependence on Others. Maslow! has 
Be x fests of Security-Insecurity and of Self-esteem or 
Dominance feeling (the latter for women only), on the basis of 
clinical studies of well and poorly adjusted students. Jasper, 
and Chant and Myers? have tests of Depression-Elation, the 
latter being scaled by Thurstone’s technique. Its items range 
from : 

Everything in the world is against me (Score 0-9) to, 

Life could not be better for me (10-7). 


Willoughby’s E-M (Emotional 


Maturity) Scale? contains 
similarly standardized items, ер“ 


S develops affective difficulty in the presence 


of a necessity for precise and realistic 
thinking, e.g. mathematics, 


— (Score 2) 
S organizes and orders his efforts in pur- 
suing his objectives, evidently regard- 
ing systematic method as a means of 
achieving them. —— (7) 


This is intended primarily for third-person application, e.g. for 
ratings of a patient bya 


à Psychiatrist, but can also be used for 
self-rating (at a sophisticated level). 


Wang’s* Persistence te 
opinion of 75 judges, 
non-persistent person. 


St contains items which, in the 


should differentiate the persistent and 


Сазоп 5 originated the Annoyances 


1 Maslow, A. H., et. al, ‘A Clinically Derived Test for Measuring 
Psychological Security-Insecurity * J. Gen. Psychol., 1945, 88, 21-41. 
Maslow, A. H., * A Test for Dominance-Feeling (Self-Esteem) in College 
Women’. J. Soc. Psychol., 1940, 12, 255-270. Social Personality Inventory 
for College Women. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1942. 

2 Jasper, Н. H., ‘ The Measureme: i 
Relation to a Measure of Extraversion- 
1980, 25, 807-818. Chant, S. №. F., and Myers, C. R., * An Appronch to 
the Measurement of Mental Health ’, 

184-140. 

? Willoughby, R. R., * A Scale of Emotional Maturity’, J, Soc. Psychol., 
1982, 8, 8-86. Test published by Stanford University Press, 1981, now 
out of print. 

4 Wang, C. К. A., * A Scale for Measuring Persistence’. J., Soc. Psychol., 
1982, 8, 79-90. 


5Cason, H., ‘An Annoyance Test and Some Research Problems’. 
J. Abn. Soc, Psychol., 1980, 25, 224-236, 


аай 
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t 

hae чара for the Bennett-Slater questionnaire, p. 125). It 

Ecchi situations which the testee rates from 8 (extremely 

Er; m g) to 0 (not annoying). The average score can be used 
W. ec of Irritability. 

which ^s s! test of Food Aversions consists of twenty foods 

24 у шс ticked for liking or disliking. Normal adults dislike 

five eM of one or less, whereas neuroties average three to 

б rsions. Eysenck has found the test effective in this 
untry also. 


MULTIPLE TESTS 


"Tests such as Woodworth's or Thurstone’s obviously contain 


amide range of symptoms drawn from many different neurotic 
Psychotic conditions. It would be theoretically possible for 
irely different 


8 
eu testees to give neurotic answers to ent 
labelled say, twenty items, and yet get the same score and be 
made equally neurotic or unstable. Attempts have been 
E to classify the Thurstone Schedule items,” e.g. under 
eap ie Dotroveru Physical Disorders, Fantasy, etc» but 
distin tend to inter-correlate too highly to be accepted as 
PS In Laird's B-2 Inventory the items are classified as 
телене, Schizophrenoid, and Neurasthenoid. — | 
for ell 3 published а questionnaire with separate sets of items 
EGET syndromes—Neurasthenia, Anxiety Neurosis, Anxiety 
pneum Conversion Hysteria, Obsessive-Compulsive, Epilep- 
m and Paranoid. Better known is Hathawa 
ds сша Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI),* which 
idely used in mental hospitals in this country as well as 
EE Its 550 statements are more varied than usual, 
Th uding some dealing with interests and socjal attitudes. 
ey are generally presented individually, on separate cards, 


1 Wallen, R., * Food Aversions of Normal and Neurotic 


у 
е. Раусћоі, 1945, 40, 77-87. | 
Schedu Willoughby, R. R., ‘ Some Properties of the Thurstone Personality 
эс, ule and a Suggested Revision э, J. Soc. Psychol., 1982, 8, 401—424. 
ee R. B., A Guide to Mental Testing. London: University of 
Tess, 1936. 
* Hathaway, i ‘ ultiphasic Personalit 
y, S. R., and McKinley, J. С. A Multip y 
Tohedule (Minnesota). І. Кошко ов of the Schedule." J. Psychol., 
New 10, 249-254. Inventory published by Psychological Corporation, 
W York, 1942. 


Males’. J. Abn. 
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and sorted by the patients into * True, False, and Cannot Say’ 
boxes. It may take anywhere from 30 minutes to several hours 
to complete. On the basis of the responses of 500 normal 
adults (16 to 55 years) and 800 miscellaneous patients, a series 
of empirical scoring keys has been developed, so that a profile 
is obtained showing relative scores on: Hypochondriasis, 
Depression, Hysteria, Psychopathie Deviate, Masculinity- 
Feminity, Paranoia, Psychasthenia, Schizophrenia, and Hypo- 
mania. Note that the significance attached to an item depends, 
not on its manifest content, but on its correlation with an 
external criterion. 


Other keys can be and are being developed 
by various authors, e.g. for differentiatin 


cessful from successful students.1 
provide checks on self over- 


utomatie differential diagnosis of 
patients. The MMPI is a clinical instrument which requires 
considerable skill in interpretation, and even then is likely to 
agree with the psychiatric diagnosis only in 60% of cases 
(according to critics t re is less than 50%). It is more 
successful in differentiati 


with a psychiatric background is the Humm- 


] emperamer It aims to measure seven 
components * distinguished by Rosanoff : Normal, Hysteroid, 
1 s » Autistic Schizoid, Paranoid, 

and Epileptoid. Scoring keys wer 


1 Cf. Gough, Н. G., * Factors Relating to the Academi: i t of 
High-School Students’. J. Educ. Psychol., 1949, лб EE 

?*Humm, D. G., and Wadsworth, G. * ‘The Humm-Wadsworth 
Temperament Scale’, Amer. J. Psychiat., 1935, 92, 163-200. Scale 
published by Humm Personnel Service, Los Angeles, Cal., 1940. 
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This h: ; 
е EE of making the test rather long, the 
esting feat ne or answering being 55 minutes. Another inter- 
pe а t is that the proportions of Yes's and No's to the 
Pd ole provides a check on the testee's conscientiousness. 
highly su c persons tend to give an undue number of No's, 
Nin. ggestible people too many Yes’s. Humm insists that 
EOI n or profile of scores on all the components, 
inel DE the light of these checks, which enable the well- 
ns nie ed personality trends. He has applied 
E Асы 1 "a y in business and industry and quotes striking 
ео of correct detection of dishonesty ог character 
only d TE employees. Other writers, however, quote 
The B rate or poor validities.* 
Rentini ү Personality Inventory 2 has achieved enormous 
СЗЯ а in America, with little justification. It claims to 
Version DE. traits—Neurotic tendency, Introversion-Extra- 
of its em ominance dT and Self-Sufficiency. Each 
and All items (mostly taken over from Thurstone, Heidbreder 
те ecd ete.) is scored for each trait. For example the 
es to: ‘Do you day-dream frequently ?' are scored : 


Хен Neurotic  Introversion Dominance Self-Sufficiency 
No . ^ +5 +8 —1 +1 
Domini D 2» 09 i m 


pirically by contrasting the 
on four established scales— 


hu › ^ 
rstone's, Laird's C-2, Allport's, and Bernreuter's own Self- 
he external criteria for item- 


validat; 

alidation are highly fallible, and the resulting inventory.Scores 
riments have demonstrated 

]most identical, correlating 

ly the reverse of both, its 


of the Humm-Wadsworth Tempera- 
Industrial 


1 
Cf. Dorcus, В. M., * A Brief Study 
ilford, J. P., and 


mei 

SIRO and the Guilford-Martin Pe 
I J. Appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 302-307. Gu 

Prog. T . I., Printed Classification Tests. Army Air Forces 

omes, es, Hep. No. 5. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
: 2 

Rese R. G., ‘The Theory and Construction of the Personality 

Богу. J. бос. Psychol., 1988, 4, 887-405. Inventory published by 

ord University Press, 1931 
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correlations being —-81 and — 67. Self-Sufficiency is хазаар 
distinct, though overlapping moderately with Dommangg d 
correlations are —:41, —:82, and +-:58. Flanagan! арр " 
factor analysis to these scores and showed that the test ier 
effect measuring two, not four things. The first, a compou t 
of Neurotic, Introverted and low Dominant, and Self-Sufficien 
Scores, seems to represent general Lack of prs Confidenee 
second and smaller factor may be denoted as Sociabili n 
Flanagan constructed a fresh set of keys so that responses cou 
be scored for these two factors. , t 
Bells Adjustment Inventory 2 is another test widely used & 


high school and college level. Its 160 items are grouped va 
four headings—Home, Health, Social, and Emotional Adjust- 
ment. 


Boyd's Personality Questionnaire is the only one to have 
been used at all extensivel 


у among British university students. 
Its 120 items are classified under twenty headings or traits, 
including the following : 


Trait Sample Question д 

Obsessional Carefulness Do you often Eo over a job again and again 
to make it just right ? 

Worry, Anxiety Do you brood long over humiliating OT 
unhappy experiences ? 

Suspiciousness Do you sometimes Suspect that people are 
talking about you ? 

Self-consciousness 


Are you Ereatly interested in what goes on in 
your own mind ? 

Testees are not told about these traits, and the questions 
are so arranged that they are unlikely to guess that SIX 
deal with carefulness, six wit Worry, еіс, Each question 1$ 
answered Yes, Yes?, 0, No? or No, or omitted; and 1$ 
Scored 4 to 0. Thus there is а Possible range of 24 to 0 for 
each trait. Naturally the traits overlap considerably, and 8 
factor analysis by the writer of the scores of 100 students 
1 Flanagan, J. C., Factor Ап, 


alysis in the Stud, А ford, 
Cal: Stanford University Press, 1935, — > “У of Personality. Stan 
3 Bell, Н. M., Adjustment Invent, . Stanford ^ iversity. 
Press, 1934. 4 ory: ord, Cal. : Stanford Univ 


2 Boyd, W., ‘A New Personality Test», g " 39, Sept- 
. Ist-15th, 998-999, 1014-1016, 1024-1025," °°% Educ. J., 1989, 
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indicated 

ee that : 

istinct sr they could be boiled down to three or four 
—а general 


(1) Self. 
Ере 
epreciatory and psychoneurotic tendency 


facto; 
r $ 
partic Я 
ularly strong іп the scores for Depression, 
esponsibility, 


stabilit: 
y, W 
a ҮҮ ОРТ Sy HOS 
х ов of Gondence Self-Control, Shrinking Е 
Te- Ius 
Uggestibility, Inabi , most marked in Shrinking Responsibility, 
erests, and i ability to Concentrate, Lack of Definite 
n low scores on Worry, Self-Consciousness, 


motional 
Thinki : 
hinking, Dissociation, and Tenseness. 
] Careful- 


E 
Ser 
upulo 
pulousness ’, most marked in Obsessiona! 
jciousness, Self- 


Dess, Aoti 

» Actin P 

Tener "ed TE end without Pressure, Susp 

ility to он Deed Emotional Thinking; and 


(4) A 
Sex difference factor. 
uestions at 


Thes 
the; e res v ә 
ae face ae indicate the dangers of taking q 
оше traits е Е ven when multiple tests аге devised to 
provid tend to be "eue by factor analysis, the resulting 
Gui A ly Te. ar from distinct. example of this 18 
"UJ ord- T 
Publications Gul Temperament Profile Chart In several 
Cal items fr uilford has analysed correlations between 
per AE down mi extraversion-introversio® tests, and claimed 
3 is trait into separate components. 
tors, namely : 


attem: 
pt to measure such fac 
Factors GAMIN 


Тасе 
тот; 
Soci, Y of Faci 
i al Introversion. ЭКЕР Inventory of 
Deprese Introversi General Pressure for Overt Activity 
sion ion Ascendancy in Social Situations 
'isposition Masculinity of Attitudes an! Interests 
ia (Carefr Inferiority Feelings bi 
eeness) Nervous "Tensenes? and Instability 


Act 
hi Nall; 
gh y the correlations betwee? these 
t externa 


that. ; 
at, i 
n etel s 
» in the absence of validation agains 
i P version-neusgtio 5 


the 
Y alls 
e 

* Guile em to measure much the same ™ 

and ‘ord, 

1018 J. P., and Guilford, R. P» « personality Factor в, Б, and м, 
, H. Go 
Factors 


The Cir Meas 

GA Construction o » J. Psychol. 1930, 2 

Publis IN’. J A of the Guilford-M 2'' Inventory C 

hed by eb Appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, ree inventories 
то eridan Supply Co^ Beverly 
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hree groups of dr 
ing: Objectivity, Agreeableness, and Co-operativene . 
Diu een уп to correlate moderately with ratings of 
employees, but whether it would wor! 
selection test, when testees are on the de 
Сане 16 Р.Р. Testa 
naire is the one constructed by Cattell 
* source traits ° of his personality г 
four additional traits (radical-conservative, sele ешйоспгу, 
will-control, and nervous tension). There are two paralle 
forms, each Containing 187 items. They are designed for college 
Student level, but a children’s edition 15 being prepared. The 


amount of overlapping song the sixteen scores is not stated, 
and no evidence of validity is so far available, 


QUESTIONNAIRES 


FOR CHILDREN 
The reactions of children, 


О ratings, 


Maller's Character Sketches 4 Contains 200 short descriptions ; 
the testee has to say whether 
Person described. 


ty Factor Questionnaire. Cham- 
4 Maller, J. B., Character Sketches, 1932 ; Personality Sketches, 1936. 
Columbia University, Bureau of Publications. 
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ach i i i 

A dem is repeated in reverse form, elsewhere in the test, as 
еск on consistency ; e.g.: j 

own way and 


—— This person never insists on having his 
ybody. 


does not like to command and rule ever 


Al s 
re Шү опо; have been shown to differentiate significantly 
normal groups of 308 delinquent or problem cases and 310 
pupils. They are classified under the following six 


headi T 
ings, which are admitted to overlap to a moderate extent: 


Personal adjustment (freedom from 


anxiety) 
Mental health (freedom from psycho- 


tic or neurotic symptoms, 
Readiness to confide in others 


A P 
pii (edition, Personality Sketches, consists of 100 items, 
Pintne on cards, so that no written response is required. 
ог те, t's Aspects of Personality * contains thirty-five items 
Gavan each of three traits—ascendance-submission, 
simp] rsion-introversion, and emotionality. It is sufficiently 
шы red to be applicable from about 10 to 18 years. 
алые in Australia, has developed a test for individual 
items dee to 9- to 13-year-old boys, containing third-person 
nder ealing with Physical and Economic Insecurity, Social 
eea uation, and Non-Social Tendencies. The two latter 
to giv S are highly correlated. He finds that delinquents tend 
oys г high scores on all sections, and that anxious or neurotic 
p urpass normals on the second and third. 1 
c MR other inventories and questionnaires, either for 
are li can adolescents or for the long-suffering college student, 
isted and critically reviewed in Buros's Year books. 


Desi 
esirable character traits 


Self- 
elf-control and integration 


Soci i 
ial adjustment (extraversion) 


BIOGRAPHICAL INVENTORIES 


studied the predictiv 
by candidates for emp 


Hollingworth, in the 1920s, EC of 
oyment, 


т 
*Sponses to application blanks 


* Pintne; UE 
[б] er, R., and Forlano, С. * Validation о 
as standing Characteristics of Pupils’. J. Educ. Psychol, 1989, 80, 
2 Ss Test published by World Book Co., Yonkers, N. 
вш noes) C., * Insecurity апа Social Maladjustmen 
- J. Educ. Psychol., 1948, 18, 148-155. 
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and found that a weighted score derived from the most valid 


questions might correlate well with Subsequent suecess. Such 


validation necessitates very large numbers, thus this technique 
was useful in selecting pilots, 


officers, or other large groups in 
the Second World War. Inventories were devised containing 
a hundred or more multiple-choice questions which covered a 
wide range of mainly factual information—educational and 
occupational career, financial status, skills and trade experience, 
home background, marital record, athletic and leisure activities, 
health, etc. The relevance of each answer was determined by 
giving the inventory to groups of, say, successful and failing 
pilots, and a purely empirical scoring key was developed. The 
same inventory, with a different key, could be used for navigators 
or other groups. Note that this type of questionnaire does not 
Set out to measure any specified trait or traits, But it was 
certainly the most useful of all the Personality measures tried 
out in the 0.5, Army Air Force. Unfortunately it is applicable 


only when the job requirements and the type of applicant 
Temain constant i i 


DISCUSSION oF PAPER-AND-PENCIL 
PERSONALITY TESTS 


least used to be) c in mental hospitals, clinics, 
and schools, for detec cases and neurotics, and for 
educational 9r vocational guidance. 1 
up and given to ‹ it seems to be forgotten 
that a count of em is a very different matter 
from a count of. right answers to intelli 


1 Cf. Guilford and Lacey, op. cit. Р. 131. Vernon ibli 
i it) EDS d Biblio- 
hos аер. В. оны), Personnel Research and ‘Test eun in 
ureau of Naval Personnel. rinceton, N.J.: Pri Е " 
Press, 1947, » NJ.: Princeton University 
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Elli > 

н there are signs of greater caution, and of some realization 

The rane of the testees’ attitudes to the tests. 

which eun. of the questions deal with personal matters 

or a ps ee discuss with a sympathetic and trusted friend, 

writing f oanalyst, but would certainly hesitate to commit to 

Кее some relatively unknown tester to read. Many 

ойлу d ss have in fact shown that when people do not have 

ofmaladi eir names they admit to larger numbers of symptoms 

eanas erment Interesting studies by Smith, and Sletto,? 

SERS items set in a positive or socially acceptable form with 
ones in negative form, e.g. : 

him and like him. 


Feels people speak well of 
and dislike him. 


Feels people criticize him 


It 
Со found, (a) that more people admitted that the positive 
id not apply than that the negative form did apply ; 


ten а i 
d to arouse a suspicious, hostile, or defensive attitude. 
ir real 


EU 
ip Positive items, however, 
Coss and so evoke a greater diversity i 
consist ney. Thus the common application of the internal 
Onsistency technique of item analysis tends to produce а 


Piling up of negative items.* 
of uM tests, such as Allport's A-S, try to draw 2 
асте behaviour rather than on feelings, and it has been 
likel А 5 hat answers to such items tend to be more stable or less 
colar o alter if the test is repeated (although their internal 
enter tency may be lower. But affective reactions naturally 
conti into these just as, in the case of external ratings, halo 
"AN to operate however objectively the traits are defined. 
ough the name of the trait or traits at which a test is aimed 


! Cf. Ellis, Bibli 
ar Bibliography. 

2 ü А 
of RUE R. B., ‘ The Development of an Inventory for the Measurement 
шу Peeling at the High School Level ’. Arch. Psychol., 1982, 
22, No. 144. Sletto, R. Fa ‘A Си ool of the Criterion of Internal 
ib Qi ne in Personality Scale Construction °. Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1930, 

з Cf. Will СРЯ 
а A oughby, R. R., and Morse. M. E., ‘ Spontaneous Reactions 
Personality Inventory’. Amer. J. " Orihopsychiat., 1986, 6, 562-515. 


on recollections 
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is usually withheld, and Some поп- 
or A-S Study is given, it is o 
Own guesses as to the object of the test, 


188 


een tests claiming to mend 
Sent writer found a figure iod 
ight studies where introversior 

submission-ascendance We 
inter-correlated. The far higher 


affects his r 
People literally do not 


scious criticism i 
Important factor is 


on testimony show how liable to fa 
of emotionally toned i 
questioning may lead 
never really occurred, 


Division of the U.S. Arm: 
Psychosomatic Symptom: 
a multiple test of over 100 ite Te carefully compiled to cover 
all the main aspects of maladjustment, 


baa n a 
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wittingly or unwittingly, to disguise their emotional weaknesses 
In answering personality questionnaires, others of a more sug- 
gestible type may greatly exaggerate. ‘This was brought out in 
EU by Hollingworth,! who applied the Woodworth inventory 
Tie: of soldiers in а mental hospital shortly before the 
a armistice, and to other similar groups shortly after. The 
Verage incidence of neurotic symptoms was about twice as 
Breat in the former, presumably on account of their conscious 
or unconscious fear of being returned to active service. 
ed et another factor appears to raise scores in the well- 
EE and academically minded. Tt is a remarkable fact 
hat university students and professional people obtain much 
S Die average psychoneurotic and introverted scores than do 
€ relatively uncultured ; not infrequently they are ound to 

* as unstable as neurotic and psychotic mental hospital 
33 pee (There is a slight tendency also for the better students 
thi е more introverted and neurotic, though the evidence ор 

15 point is somewhat contradictory.) Conceivably Suc 
urne are more neurotic than the less educated classes, but 
Sed Just as likely that they are also more self-analytic, more 
to o verbalizing their emotional experiences, 
5 admit to themselves and to the tester the posse с ^ 
fae which the tests describe. TE the explere e 
igh consistency and overlapping 0 question х 
ely lies in dies various distorting attitude factors. en 
M. ате not necessarily the most neurotic, apa 
Tes missive, lacking in confidence, nor given to fantasy, A 1 АШ. 
be Ponsibility, instability, and inferiority feelings 3 po hee 
su the more sophisticated and introspective, OF t a n 
рше or the more willing to co-operate with, er ee 
. ne influence of temporar: mood—optimism, , ес. 
Sg рү е thought F1 д test responses y ЫЕ Е 
е Bernreuter test b Johnson? showed ". 

te though Ripe a ery slight extent. Objections a ES 
qised, again, to the rigid limitation of testees’ responses o Yes, 


orrie . Itis true that this 
| "any educated test jd en ral reactions to the 


wees 
orries many educated testees; whose natu 
А , New 
heyy vexing н. L., The Psychology of P unctional NE 
* Appleton, 1920. : i asured 
b, ' gohnson, W. B., * The Effect of Mood on personality Traits аз Me 
ernreuter . J. Soc. Psychol., 1984, 5, 515-522. 
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questions are infinitely varied. Eisenberg! carried out an 
introspective study of what different subjects meant when they 
selected a given response to a typical question, and showed tha 

there were enormous variations. However, this is less serious 
than it sounds since variations in interpretation will tend to be 
random, and to cancel one another out when total scores are 
considered. It is when all the variations take the same 
direction, as when the * tough-minded ° or the resentful testee 
underestimates his instability throughout, that they upset the 
test results. 

A much less obvious distortion enters whenever testees are 
allowed to omit questions, to answer by question mark, or to 
give various grades of response. Some people are much more 
cautious or non-committal than others. For example, in the 
Boyd questionnaire it was found by the writer that the propor- 
tions of extreme responses (definite Yes’s 
with Yes ?, 0, or No? 
calls this factor 
persistent or gene 
of course, 


tions, where some markers ado 


€ have seen, it may give some 
but its psychological 
s is very dubious. For 
feature of the testees 


VALIDITY 


However, the constructors of questionnaires can justifiably 
answer that speculations about testees’ attitudes and interpre- 
tations do not concern them, provided that the tests work. 
* Eisenberg, P., * Individual Inte. retation of P. i tor, 
Items’, J, Gen. Psychol., 1941, Еч, eit 

2 Cronbach, L. J., ‘ Further Evidence on 
Design’, Educ. Psychol. Me 


Response Sets and Test 
asmt., 1950, 10, 8-31, 
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The important thing is whether they correlate with other 


соге of the traits. There is no need for us to survey 
He ation studies in detail, since this has been done by Ellis. 
Rn ines the results of 380 relevant investigations and 
rc es that, with two exceptions, these are generally 
гоша to personality questionnaires. Perhaps his 
corre] E s of * favourable ’ are unduly high. Thus he regards а 
асра on of -4 as only ‘ questionably positive `- We would 
about hat this level of validity is too low for making predictions 

ut individuals, but it does indicate that questionnaires 


have some value, especially if combined with other kinds of 


tests. In just over half of the following 217 investigations the 


n 19. 
esults were positive or questionably positive : 


Comparisons of the scores of behaviour prob- 
lem children and of delinquents with 
normal children : (24 out of 48) 
Comparisons of neurotic and psychotic 
adults with normals : (45 out of 75) 
Correlations with ratings by associates on the 
traits at which the tests are aimed: (22 out of 44) 
Correlations with other tests of the same 


traits : (27 out of 55) 


que fourth category consists entirely of comparisons with other 

mod, lonnaires; thus it indicates weak reliability rather than 

erate validity. However, in the present writer's research, 

pan correlation of five questi ees with trait composites 
МУ made ир of ratings and objective tests) was 745. 

Suc ore striking than the average result is the wide range of 

\ссезз and failure of questionnaires, even in 


y "n H 
ions, This does not seem to be mainly due to differences 1n the 
h Ellis does show that 


value of different questionnaires althoug 
е Bell and Bernreuter Inventories, the Thurstone Schedule, 
И, Woodworth questionnaire tend to be the least successful. 
tom probably it is a matter of the subjects' attitudes. s 
pr les of the Thurstone Schedule among college TRA 
who че ы interesting contrast. Hanna * 2 i 3 179 stu e 
applied for psychological Or vocational : 
College clinic, БЕ meretur presumabl thought that it 


ably 
1 
Hanna, J. V., * Clinical Procedure аз & Met! 


of hod of Validating а Measure 
Psychoneurotic Tendency’. J- Abn. S0C- Psychol., 1984, 28, 485—445. 
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would help them if they answered it really frankly. Independent 
estimates of their emotional stability were made by clinical 
psychologists and good agreement was found with the Schedule 
Scores (corresponding to a correlation of over :5). Moran! on 
the other hand, showed that 41 students who were classified 
as maladjusted scored scarcely any higher than 146 well- 
adjusted students. But here the Schedule (in abridged form) 
was taken along with various tests of abilities at the beginning 


of the college year, so that many students may have thought 
that the authorities would be influenced by the kind of picture 
they drew of themselves. 


Two exceptions were mentioned to Ellis's general condemna- 


tion. The first is the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory. 
considerable majority of studies have shown significant differ- 
ences between various abnor: 


mal groups and normals, though 
the validity of the test for 


differentiating among different 
abnormal types is less well atteste 


d. Usually, of course, the 
test is administered individually, and patients are more likely 
to answer as they would to oral questioning by a psychiatrist. 
Secondly, there is no doubt that such inventories as the NDRC, 
NSA, Cornell and others were of value in screening abnormal 
recruits during the war. The great majority of seventy-one 
studies showed significant agreement with subsequent psychia- 
trie diagnoses. Harris's? Study of 2081 naval recruits who 
answered NDRC and Cornell (in about 6 minutes) is repre- 
Sentative. Of these 297, or 143%, scored above a certain 
borderline, and 52 of them we 
interview or as a result of refer 
another 16, not ‘ caught’ by 


: and neurotici its, but 
this was smaller than th: чк чоп recruits, 


à an that of the body-s ibility, leg 
persistence, dark vision, and other Pe ШЕ a 
1 Moran, T. F., ‹ 


, ' A Brief Study of the Тара: , d 

if Арм. Psychol., 935, 19, 180-188. | Aity of a Neurotic Inventory 
amis, D. H., ‘ Questionnaire and I T : iatric 

Screening’. J. Appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, Gee" in Neuropsychia! 
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15 H 

large олсо point out that such tests always produced 
neuroticism is of ‘false positives’, 1.6. normals wit i 
amount of cores. Nevertheless, they did save а con: i 
of the ebur. interviewing time by picking out most 
Тын to neuroties. Much of their good validity could 
that they criterion contamination *, that is, to the fact 
Psychiatric S. ed questions similar to those asked orally in 8 

interview ; indeed often the psychiatrists woul 


know 

and i 

9 be influenced by, the test scores. Thus the results 
where tests were 


were 

checked a favourable in thirty-six studies 

For exam tal objective criteria suc: iure in training. 

Small or Ims several tests tried out on 

investigation correlations with learning to 

appear t MG of their value in predicting bre 

2 о have been carried out. 

civilia; do work better in militar than 

n contexts, it is probably due to the tremendous Meters 
d to better motivation. 


бепе: 

y of samples of recruits, ап! 

i either because of military 
ssume that scores indicating 


abno 2 
tests were 1 will be to their advantage. 

een е constructed from items € 
to the ha e differentiate abnormals from 
described phazard collection of items in most civilian tests, 
Interna] с Bue beginning of this chapter, i 
tests ef yer check.! It is noteworthy that the civilian 
A-S, MMPT on the whole give the best results 
Consist of ег Humm-Wadsworth, and Character Ske 

aan empirically validated items. 
and dan y conclude then that, despite their extreme weaknesses 
naires ioni paper-and-pencil personality tests and question- 
Ones, giv uld not be entirely condemned. Well-construeted 
value ous under suitable motivating conditions, can be o 
applied for experimental research, and in clinical or other 
psychological work. 


fly. No satisfactory 
akdown in combat 


tches, also 


1 Cf. the useful discussion by Stuit, op. cit» P- 136. 


IX 
Measurement of Attitudes and Interests 


adly 
НЕ techniques which, as we have Seen, work таа Paa 
T in the measurement of emotional traits, ТЕ opinions 
ably more successful in measuring social attitu Are eti 
and interests; for example, radicalism vs. Ns Som 
nationalism, favourableness or unfavourableness. Vin scel 
to birth control, or to coeducation, liking for раар а 
subjects or occupations, ete, The term attitude d thera 
used by Psychologists in a great many senses, ST implies 
no agreed definition. But in this context it genera ТОБЕ Б 
4 personality disposition or drive which determines турс} 
towards, or Opinions and beliefs about, a Sen includes 
person, object, situation, institution or concept. hologist's 
both McDougall’s * sentiments’ and the medical psyc E 
is not necessarily thought to nin 
either from innate instincts or from repressed wishes. d 
opted ready-made, as it were, from 


; ur 
parents, teachers, or friends, though usually modified by o 


own experiences, 


opinions, Actually 
ions only, and the extent 


‘ Attitudes’, д Handbook of Social Psychology 
Orcester, Mass, . Clark University Press, tebe 
? Katz, D, ` Н. Students’ Attitudes. Syracuse, N.Y., 
Craftsman Press, 19831. 


144 


1 6f, Allport, G. W., 
(edit. С. Murchison), W 
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to whic d 
ut us En penetrate to the * private’ level is doubtful. 
are realized none the less useful provided that these limitations 
ehaviour ne that they are not assumed to be predictive of 
quite an De out further evidence. And we shall see that 
they do e ount of evidence has been collected showing that 
extent orrelate with behaviour, at least to @ moderate 
he i 

measurement, of broad sampling is importa 
give an inace both because any single verbal statement may 
and агае index of а person's more general attitude, 
Tents, If е of the need to avoid stereotyped value judg- 
how tolerant man is asked straight out how religious he is, 
be biased b to foreigners, etc., his answer will inevitably 
it is bette y what he regards as socially respectable. Thus 
More Pere to break down the attitude into а number of 
ete manifestations, and ask what he did in particular 


Situatio 

A n; n . а Е 

S, or what he thinks about specific points (just as 
how often does 


nt in attitude 


In analyti $ 

he go oe ating scales). For example, 

read at church services, what religious books has he 
d-such beliefs ? It 


re 
Oes equ does he accept such-an 
relevant d ia if some of the items S 
tatistical 4 or partially dependent on, the ge 
e ica e will show whether they are too rem 
hateven ti 
ен kind of test is adopted, the conception of attitude 
at isa pin necessarily involves а unidimensional variable, 
More fayo efinite object or issue towards which some people are 
:vourable than others. This req i 


to со uirement has given rise 
an nsiderable criticism ; it is said that peoples’ attitudes on 
t they f qualitative differences, and 
hey cannot be arranged along 2 single scale without 

t merely hold views 

ialists and conservatives. 


tant dimensions 


eem only doubtfully 
neral attitude. 
ote to 


t 

exist, Be answer to this is that, i 
Ше should be measured separately. 
Breater f oth from socialists and conservative | 
еп ап reedom for the individual (or any other doctrine), 
Sphere oi ppro priste test should be devised. As 2 the wider 
n Show personality, factor analysis is of the greatest. assistance 
Suitable ae what attitudes are sufficiently unidimensional to be 
or measurement, which are distinctive and which 
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overlap so much that they are better combined. On тару 
issues, shades of opinion are indeed too varied and ирон 
to be readily measurable. For example, in one research i 

London on the value of school visits (to museums, facio 
ete.) it was not found possible to produce a satisfactory test i 
children’s attitudes. They almost all liked visits, and thoug 

many recognized various drawbacks, there was no single clear 
continuum from pro- to anti-. This is very apt to occur апа 
children ; adults’ attitudes аге generally more crystallized. T d 
most pervasive factors running through the political, social, Hn 
religious opinions of adults are two bipolar tendencies xpi 
contrast: (a) progressive or radical with conservative, ап 

(b) authoritarian or * tough-minded with tolerant attitudes. 
But numerous sub-factors have been described in the literature. 


For example, Cattell claims that most attitudes can be groupe 
under McDougall’s list of instincts. 


PUBLISHED ATTITUDE TESTS 


Many readers may be 
attitude test construction, 
social, educational, or oth: 
tests. However, a few 
described or listed for illustration, 


Thurstone’s Scales.2 Thurstone and his collaborators have 


produced a whole series of scales of attitudes to the Church, 
War, negroes, communism, capital punishment, etc. There are 
many other scales similar in form : Peterson's Attitude to War, 
Remmers's ? generalized Scales for measuring attitudes to any 
School subject, or any social institution, ete. (The latter are of 
+ Cf. McNemar, Bibliography ; Cattell, R, B., i 
пет 0/ Personality. London; Harrap, 1948. Vernon, P.E., * A Study 
Ti. per Attitudes’. Brit. J. Med. Psychol. бө 19, 971-291. Eysenck, 


Н. J., ‘ Social Attitudes *, cdit. 
C. A. Mace and P. E. Vernon) Psychology ( 


more concerned with techniques of 
which they can apply to their own 
er researches, than with publishe 

of the better known tests will be 


- London: E 


5 L. I » Scales for the Measurement of Social Attitudes. 
Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 1930, Also, АНА and Chave, 


ошата War. Chicago: University 
Remmers, Н. Н. €t. al., Attitude Scales, Lafayette, 
Ind.: Purdue ntes Division of Educational ОЕ 1934. 

› anc’ Silane, E, В. «c i 5 les’. 
» 1984, 5, 298-319. eneralized Attitude Scale: 
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very dubi 

for ынк value.) In Britain, Jordan 1 has published a scale 
9n various d attitude to French, and numerous other scales 
Student MA lucational and social questions are contained in 
about twenty and Ph.D. theses.? Each of these consists of 
highly MC graded on a 1 to 11 scale from 
random order. e to highly unfavourable, but printed in 


Th i 
е following examples are from Jo 


I " 
nn that it takes so long to learn a 
like to tthe attempt is not worth while (2:0); 
itwil en to French talks on the wireless, because Ithink 
only 5 improve my knowledge of the language (9:5); 
orrow French books occasionally from the school 


or public library (7:6). 


rdan's scale : 


foreign language 


The + 

est ick. 

e me dian ticks the statements with which he agrees and 

Noe or mean scale value of these gives his attitude 
"ultiple-choi. 

Atia euh Tests of Radicalism-Conservatism and Other 

Such аз: entz's  C-R Opinionaire contains fifty statements 


ts and measures should be 


sent system. 


Th ; 
е metric system of weigh 
tective tariffs. 


чое instead of our рге: 
Сао em ideal world there should be pro 
Armisti ce is an infallible guide. / t M. 

ice Day should be celebrated with less martial spirit. 
— for disagree- 
e-type scales ; 
of state- 


Each 

of А 

ment, i s is answered + for agreement or 

Instead th ey are not graded a5 in Thurston! 
he testee's score consists of the number 


ments 
he answers in the conservat . No in 
Yes in the second and third). 


he fir. 
xi mea fourth examples, 
vely the multiple-choice or t cafetaria " question may 


1 Jord, 

Subjects, tat} * The Attitude of Central School Pupils to Certain School 
ЖЕДЕ pun the Correlation between Attitude and Attainment ’. Brit. 
pach Bio? 1941, 11, 28-44. 

Sycholog ell, A. M., A List of Researches ® 
ve Lentz, Т, London: Newnes, 1950 

niversity © F., et. al., C-E Opinionaire. St. Louis, Mo. : Washington 
y, Character Research Institute, 1935. 


n Education and Educational 
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be used, as in this example, abbreviated from  Vetter's! 
questionnaire : 


What are your views on HEREDITARY WEALTH ? 
1. All wealth should revert to the State at death. 
2. Taxes should confiscate the bulk, leaving only enough 
for support of dependents. 
8. Inheritances should be taxed ona rapidly graded scale, 
up to about 50% for large fortunes. 4 
4. Very large fortunes should pay a reasonable inheritance 
tax, but not so high as to become confiscatory. 
5. Individual thrift and initiative should not be damped 
by any inheritance taxation. 
Here the score is based on the 
questions. 

Likert ? has published tests of Internationalism, Imperialism, 
and Attitude to Negroes, and all tests with multiple-choice 
answers are sometimes referred to as Likert-type, as contrasted 
with Thurstone-type. In point of fact, Likert did not originate 
а new type of question, but only a technique of weighting the 
graded responses to any question according to their centroids or 
z-velues. This technique has not been generally adopted 
because the simpler method of weighting the responses 5, 4, 3, 
2, lor +1, 0, —1, etc. gives practically the same results. 

Eysenck's ? test of anti-semitism combines the Thurstone and 


multiple-choice types. Thus the following two statements have 
graded responses : Strongly Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree; 
Strongly Disagree. 


grade of responses to several such 


The Jews have too much power and influence in this 
country (6-9). 


The Jews have survived Persecution because of the many 
admirable qualities they show (1:0). 

The first is much more stron i iti d 

1 gly anti-semitic than the second; 

and possesses a higher Thurstone scale-value, This is allowed 

1 Vetter, G. B., * 


The Measurement of Social and Polit; i and 
Te шна КОШУ Factors *- J. Abn. Soc, [ey am. 25, 149-189- 
" +» 1980, 25, 
Psychol., 1032, 22, No. age’ бог the Measurement 01080,25, 149-180. 
'ysenck, Н. J., and Crown, S › Ап Е; i ini 
А » S. erim i jnion- 
Attitude Methodology *5 mt. J. Opinion aie ym vem зорі. 
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for b 
y weighti 
e 4, 5, & E dg We responses to the two statements : 
ts pro- semitiam), , 4, 2, 0 respectively (а high score repre- 
ег tests d ae. 

р and Davi Scant special mention include Neumann, 
Мау? ао s Test of Internationalism, Hartshorne and 
un x morale of ne ude scales, Rundquist and Sletto’s studies of 

ales applied i employed men, and the extensive series of 
x interesting E the American Army by Stouffer and others.* 
Cighty-five aide cale recently constructed by Shoben * contains 
S other un, lese due. ОК domineering, possessive, rejective, 
E 8, which heb le parental attitudes regarding child-upbring- 
lldren from een proved to differentiate mothers of problem 
Be NM mothers of normal children, e. : ; 
Mil 00а be seen and not heard. Strongly Agree, 
arents pud gree, Mildly Disagree, Strongly Disagree. 

басп. annot Вар it if their children are naughty. 

У see to it that his chi i 
right kind of cm at his child plays only with the 


A 

n. TTITUDE TEST CONSTRUCTION: 
CE AND WORDING OF STATEMENTS 

ent will compensate for 


tements. The scope or 
i il, and as many 


No 
am 
ount of statistical treatm 


Шеге 
strong or as possible tabulated 
Шз РАБ pro- or anti. Preferen 
тапу teste in behaviour, although, as OU 
hurstone are based almost entirely on 
Come Advocates collecting statements 
аз in or үа with people, student essays, newspaper editorials, 
ems thou = to avoid the narrowness Or lack of variety of 
À ! Neuma, ght out solely by the author. If the test is intended 
Низ. Ni G. B., Kulp, D. H., and Davidson, H., Test of International 
ew York: Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 1926. 


r illustrations $ how, 


Ttsh 

Р, orn 

ersonality апа May, Bibliography. Rundquist, Е. А, and Sletto, R- F» 

pcs, 1986 n the Depression. Minneapolis : ‘University, of Minnesota 

phology - „Stouter, S. A., et. al, The American Soldier. ‘Studies in Social 
"ев, 1049 195/0014 War II. Princeton, N.J-: Princeton University 

T ob а 

justment А к J., ‘The Assessment of Parental Attitudes to Cbild Ad- 

тї enet. Psychol. Monogr., 1949, 39, 101-148. 
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ч Te e ; rds 
1 pupils, samples of their opinions in their own wo E 

En um CETTE Each statement or question шич soe 
formulated in such a way as to seem natural and as € 
kind of people for whom the test is intended, so ls Hd iSo 
readily acceptable to, or rejectable by, them. In a mi ^ 1р 5 
test, it must be conceivable that at least a few people w m 
with the most pro-, and others with the most anti-, an Kors. 

Wang 1 gives a useful list of rules for wording i m PA 
questions. They should be short, Simple, and unam E 
The following is bad, since it could be taken as repre 
support for, or opposition to, birth control : 


Birth control legislation is a disgrace to our civilization. 


: е 
; ie. it shows that Spontaneous expressions of attitude can D 
used to give a reasonably re! 

experienced and im i 


drew attention (ef. 
Tenen, C., * How 
41, 145-172. 


У із given by Wedell, C., and Smith, К. U» 
* Consistency of Interview Methods in 
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stude 
nts а 
nonymous accounts of their own experiences and 


Opinion: 
unforced = out alcohol and prohibition. These completely 
pressions of attitude were rated by four independent 
ourableness to pro- 


Judges : 

е он their favourableness or unfav 
of -86. "The « average agreement being shown by @ correlation 
the same dude ratings correlated .81 with the scores of 
Prohibition ents on an ordinary test of Attitude to 

y the * a E 
е ‘ acceptability ? of items is meant the p 


typical 

each Sinon of testees who agree with the item, or who check 
se to it. This acceptability: must be estimated at 

levels vary markedly in 


least 
иа E 
егедь ghly in advance, since the 
ypes of test. Ina Thurstone-type test, statements 
to strong. 


must ra 
st range from very high to very low, or strong Pro 
of moderate or neutral 


anti- : 
RG. N include a good proportion 
committal o a test like Vetter’s the statement may be non- 
about EDS neutral, while the responses should range down to 
Ж, acceptability in either direction. But in most 
25, etc.) the 


roportion of a 


multiple-choj 
Sta Rae hoige tests (Lentz’s, Likert’s, Eysenck ; 
s are around 85 to 65% and 35 to 15%: For if very 
s will be No 


undaui } 
test ier and Sletto 1 have dem d clearly that, m а 
questions asks for socially approve -approved opinions, 
Shswared which state the disappro t always 
Stating E the same way аѕ аРраг0 
accepts ae gn view. For instance, ! 
T ; we 

he Government's policy is subservient to pig business 
interests, 


all the same testees, OT even 


it wil 
ill not usually be found that 
No or False to: 


€ sam у 
e proportion, will answer 
he Government's policy is independent of big business 


M interests. 

uch : i 
a 2 H * 

or MM in personality questionnaires, the unpopular question 

Seems to arouse more emotion and to be answered less 


1 Op сй., P- 149. 
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rationally than the same item stated in the reverse way. Thee 
authors recommend including both types, since they touch o 
different aspects of the attitude. АЛ 
Eysenck and Crown 1 carry the argument further by роща 

out that acceptability depends not only on positive or пе 
strength, but also on social stereotypes. For example, these 
two statements have almost the same Thurstone scale-values : 

The Jews have too much power and influence in this 

country. 
Jews lack physical courage. 


But the former was agreed to b 
adults, the latter by only 249/. 
type that Jews are mercenary, 
One would deduce from these 
include a large number of vari 
order to cancel out the effects 


y 88% of a group of 250 normal 

For there is a common stereo- 
but not that they are cowardly. 
findings that it is desirable to 
ed items in an attitude test in 
of such specific Stereotypes. 


ITEM ANALYSIS AND SCALING 
In constructing a test one should Start with at least twice 

as many items as one is likely to require for the final form. The 

various techniques for picki 

their relevance to a unidim 

оп p. 123. The simplest i 


each item, and to eliminate those which are criticized by & 
substantial proportion. Judges can help also in defining the 
Scope of a complex attitude ; 

their opinions can be taken regarding the proportions of 
political, religious, sociological, i i 
test for general radicalism. T 
an extension of this, ain object is to place each item 
on a scale of equivalent units, 

or unfavourableness, It is based on the psychophysical method 
of equal-appearing intervals. Thurstone usually employs 
several hundred judges, though reasonably accurate results can 
pe үе E as few as twenty-five, Each is given a set 
of items, ed on separate sli i 
eleven piles, the leftmost pre Nene asked to sort them into 


1 -most pile, No, 1, containing i con- 
sidered most favourable, and the Bight most LN the 


1 А 
Ор cit., p. 148. * Cf. Thurstone and Chave, Bibliography. 


most u 
nfav 
open D oe К 
ness, in each No equally spaced in degree o 
ae piles'; then ge's opinion. Tt is easier. perhaps. to have 
later sub-di the judges can first sort int large pi 
Eh pile iyide each one. The der 
ny e un A 
A. E а quarter E Mera no one pile sh 
cf, Fi ative Е 
Fig. 5). тч graph is then plotted for each item 
ere are 40 judges: 1 puts an item in pile 1, 


a3oL--------- 


A 


9 Pile No. 


Fi 
ig. 5.—The Scaling of an Attitude Statement. 


2 more 
о такі We 
De puts ng 8 in pile2; 8 calls it 8 or higher, and so 
ор then read Se than No. 6. The median and quarti 
оа A ee to the first decimal place-* Thus the position 
е value of entieth judge is 4:2, and this is taken as the 
i the item. The quartiles fall at 4'9 and 3:8, and 


е diffe. 
T 
ence between them, namely © 
If their opinions of its 


Of the 
а 
greement between the judges: 


1 

А 

t Scal 

the first pile. Tes median р than 1 
pu applies ae median position 18 

Case, often QUEDA placed by more tha 

Nonas is read огош of the quartiles falls outside the graph, in 

quartiles, om the median and the other 902 instead of from 


TORT г 
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scale value vary widely, it is obviously unsatisfactory i and 
should be eliminated. On a 9-point scale, Q should a m 
exceed 2-0, and an average of less than 1-5 shou 
aimed at. : 

To make up the final scale, about twenty to thirty etatem al 
are selected which are: (a) fairly evenly spaced throug! ae 
the scale. Thus there might be three items having each Mee 
1-5 2+...8+; (b) low in Q; (c) heterogeneous in con: en a 
The tester must still use his subjective judgment to ensure hr 
the scale contains a variety of expressions of attitude. E of 
does not mention this point, but he describes an ‘ in TE 
similarity? or * irrelevance’, which would tend to re d 
heterogeneity. Tt is based on the responses to the statem "o 
of a large group of testees, and resembles a correlation betw: 


. TS 
each statement and every other. Actually, few attitude teste 
have ever adopted this. 


It might be thought that the 
affect the results of their Scalin, 
this is not so. Possibly it is u 
adults to children, since the m 


judges’ own attitudes would 


having to give a Yes, No, 
A major d 


These two scores should correlate 
to at least -74 if the scale as a whole is to have a corrected split- 
Note that Thurstone scale units, although 
аге not absolute. It is not legitimate to 
vidual’s score on two or more scales (except 
via Percentiles); nor can any one score, say 5, be designated as 


The Guttman type of scale is the most 


& neutral attitude. 
Successful in establishing the point where favourable changes 


over to unfavourable,1 


Tof. 


Guttman, L., ‘On 
Psy 


Festinger’s Evaluation of Scale Analysis ’- 
chol. Bull., 1947, 44, 451—465. 
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E SCALES 


A separat ; 
poire n group of external judges is not needed for multiple- 
зазема, um и they be of the type propose 
100 or so s КЕ ction is based on the responses of 8 group of 
technique A s preliminary draft of the test. The simplest 
a the Richest d ulate separately the responses of subjects 
а, , middle, and lowest thirds of scores on the 
e. By combining these, the distribution of 


Tespon: 
Ses г 
for each item in the total group 15 
given to items whose 


MULTIPLE-CHOIC 


alread: 
Корш, ргеїегепсе should be 
s not too bunched. Thus with 5-response items : 
P Response 2 g 4 9 
Sada деу. ILL 
By cont s better than: 37 55 12010090 
i rasti ; 
items can Базела ond lower groups; the most consistent 
,eg: 
P Response i 2 3 4 5 
ercent Freq. in Top Third : oo 491 ОР 0 
28 39 15 3 


Реге, 
ent Freq, in Bottom Third: 15 
ce in m 


The 
Statisti К 
istical significance of the differen 
99 and 2:63, and if 


can b 

tho. De determi 

here a ermined. Here the means are 1° 
the Critical Ratio 


Nei Say TO 

y s ДЫ in each group» 

E сал” езер MAS split may 

Tioups—in ich cuts off as nearly ossible half the combined 

Be 200. E case between Responses al i o 

lan” the en the difference between the two P 
split, 75 —43—92, would be reg? 5 


заре. 
eee difference of less than 
ie ae art little agreement with the test as 2 : 
€ revise, E can be rescored 0D the selected it r, better 
test given to 2 fresh grouP» and the gplit-half 
ith about а dozen jtems 


reliabili 

i ae nes as before. with abou 

items can y be quite high; and if not, the necessary D imber 0 

! Not readily be calculated. Bysene! claims that his mixed 

Acceptabilits this technique autom atically fey ‘tems of mi dling 

y CE VeL * Indices of Ite Consistency an 
1 152-1 6. 


alidity °, “Bri . EB. 
rit. J. Psychol. Statist. Sec., 19 
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type gives even better coefficients. Here Thurstone us 

and item analysis are applied. The responses to items Үн 
ifferent scale values may be scored according to the following 

table, adapted from Eysenck and Crown's article. 


Scale Responses 
Value 


++ 
. 8:84 


7-7 
T+ 
6-54 
5-94 
5384- 
474 
4-14 
B54 
2-94 
2-84 
17+ 
1:64- 


„Factor analysis can be applied to test items, as well as to 
different attitude tests, in order to 


and unidimensionality A 
vast number of correlatio; 


Ф monas c co eco OUO rao 
O 2 ©2 ©2 бо н» a ол OC O at 
ГӘ 9999695 
[X E оосо | 
оччо сло ооюнно ! 


nthe test-constructor’s skill. B 
: first choosing a suitable 
range of items by Thurs ing, then pruning by ordinary 
Кеп-апајузіз, and making a final Selection by scalogram 


* Cf. Eysenck, H. Ja * Primary Social Atti: ization 
ee tudes : I. The Organiza 

and Measurement of Social i б : 2 s B 8. 

1947, 1, 49-84, шы лы J. Opinion aede Hero 


ор cit., p. 140, 
Wards, А. L., and Kilpatri P. ‹ А n- 
struction of Attitude Scales ee Tick, Е. P. A Technique for the Co! 


J. Appl. Psychol., 1948, 82, 874-384. 
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* 
In duplicating or printing opinionaire oF Thurstone-type 
d in random 


te 
oe ы алатан statements should be arrange п 
someti n multiple-choice tests, the most pro- response із 
order et put first, sometimes last. This is desirable in 
о, SER prevent testees checking Yes (or Strongly Agree, 
also xD throughout without considering each item carefully, 
test th as to reduce ‘space errors >, (In any multiple-choice 
Tespon ere is a tendency to tick the topmost or left-most 
ott: Se rather than responses printed on the right, or at the 
om, of a set.) 


" 


DISCUSSION 


It is 

i probabl i i tremel 

In atti y a mistake to ат at extre 

О сав scales, since this тау be obtained at the expense 

homogenc i It will usually arise W 

cir ous in content, or very numerous. . 
cumstances the testee can hardly fail to realize that they 


all refe А 
T to his ow icali ther attitude, ап he 
em А own radicalism, ог © er а , 
ore likely to answer each item according to his stereotype 


or i 
The ning to what he thinks is socially ар ica 
Importa; titude of the subjects to the test and tes 
istontion as it is with personality QUe9 pec 
Subject-m of responses is likely to be less seri у 
Would matter of most attitude tests 15 less di Be 
ї not expect to get results of 8 e fro 
12 у ntil they reach Mental and Education? EUM M 
th ears. But it is certainly poss”. es 
Wed across to adults of lowish ability, witness ibe. ЕА 
uri са] use made of them with all grades of Amer! 
ос "rst i :tude tests bY the 
trait One appears to have tried to validate attitu Mu d 
Composite method. Such evident’ as correlation 
inconclus. ratings or with indices PES viour 15 
2 ive, since these criteria are ! for а. 
ШЫГЫП given. As mentioned in Chap. УЬ there d T со E. 
ever etween ethical attitude tests and honest co 1 
и many tests have been shown to differenti? 
ments» Kirkpatrick, C., * Assumptions and Methods Due d 
analysis Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1986; 1, 75-88- See E 
is of the weaknesses of different of scales. 


ч NEL <Р ер » 


Ne 77. 
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г ich 

it with a good deal of overlapping) between groups whic 
Ned ће бура to possess contrasting attitudes. i 
example, Eysenck finds good discrimination on his radicalis d 
scale between people who vote Conservative, Liberal, an f 
Labour. On Thurstone’s Church scale the average scores a 
Roman Catholic students was 2-90, of Jewish students, 54 i 
Watson’s test of fair-mindedness (cf. below) _Shows S 
psychology students in an eastern American university to be 


less prejudiced than middle-west parsons. Likert finds large 
differences in attitudes to ne 
eastern colleges. 


and Kramer! have tra 


psychologically plausible, differences between subjects with 
igh and low scores on tes 
(ethnocentrism). "The consi 


STUDIES OF GROUP ATTITUDES 
Actually it is h 
between attitudes 


in studying differences 
individual scores 4 


of groups to use tests which yield reliable 
less elaborate techni 


1 Adorno, T. W., and Frenkel-Brunswick E., et. al., The A itarian 
T » E., et. al., thorita 

Personality. New York : Harper, 1950. Allport, G. a Gud Kramer, 
B. M., * Some Roots of Prejudice °, J. Psychol., 1946 22, 9-39. 

* Cf. Lichtenstein, A., “C ев be Taught?” Hopkins 
Univ. Stud. Educ., 1984, No. 21. TR Wn gag HO 

*Cf. Vernon, P. E., ‘ The Assessment of p, hological lities bY 
Verbal Methods’, Industr. Hlth. Res. Board pw i xac 
HLM. Stat. Office, 1938, г 
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election: 
4 
hese normally rely on one OF two questions 


only as indi 
indi UT s Y 
ces of majority attitudes, and compensate for the 
er of voters. 


conseque: 
? E dd P reliability by the large numb 
, the validity or practical significance of the results 


15 often 
s unsati 
Betting NT partly because of the difficulties of 
y representative samples, and partly because of 


oubts a 
st É 
Questions ua атара interpretation of responses. 
xtremely straightforward, the respondents may 


read diff, 
1 еге; е, : 
nt meanings into them from those expected by the 
proportion of & 


Investi 
Берара niii. points out that the 
anywhere ey athe a given issue may appear to range almost 
question asked about 10% to 90%; depending on the kind of 
erotypes (cf and the extent to whic es off common 
int large bo d m Cantril 2 provides @ useful summary of 
= erviewer we of research into wording of questions, 
M McNemar ; sampling and other errors in opini 
oa Nemar e aie a detailed critique of Ро 
considerably cludes that the results of such polls would be 
a Nstructed more accurate if more, use was made of 
nd simpl scales and tests, though these соп 
er than those require for measuring 


attitudes. 


Weh INDIRECT TESTS OF ATTITUDES 
H © av 

am attitude ui suggested that the questions or st: 

ests should not be too direct. A number of tests 

ave been suggested.” 


ES. с 
€ still more carefully disguise х 
ifficulties of validation 


Tobably it j 
that eek is because of the ob 
Wat aaye seldom been used for any practic: purpose 
son’s * early test of fairmindedness is an ingenious 
i * Survey f Public 


exam, 
imple. 
Pinion ° per are told that it is а y y 
1А, , but their prejudice oT fairmindedness in political, 
n Е 
8 amusi 
SNC a e example of this is quoted by McNemar. І ac 
ernment arkable proportion of negroes WE ound to be oppose 
lieved ты аро] of profits. Closer questioning shi 
to, Cantril, н od alone should control prophets- 
University et. al., Gauging Public Opinion. ‘princeton, 
qM AS DILE Ч 
survey i i ibliography- 
ats y is provided by Cam pell, see Bibliog оса» 
College tom G. B., ‘The аа Dy An e a Fiair-mindedness . Teachers 
ntr. Educ., 1925, No. 176. 
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B B B А b- 
social, and religious matters is brought out in six varied su 
tests. One of these contains such statements as : 


All, Most, Many, Few, No Roman Catholics are super- 
stitious. 


An ‘All’ or a ‘None’ 
prejudice; the less extre 
tolerance. In another su 


А dms 
answer is taken to show тешр 

me answers are accepted as a sign 

b-test a statement is presented : 


In the United States 3% of the people own 60% of the 
wealth, 


This is followed by several conclusions that might be drawn, 
including the following : 


The great incomes should be more heavily taxed. 5 

Such a concentration of capital is inevitable if industry i5 
to be effectively developed. 

No conclusion stated here can fairly be drawn. 


these as a legitimate inference 
istic prejudice; the second—capitalistic. 
е last does he obtain a mark for fair- 
ests which measure the influence of bias 
are Morgan’s, and the Watson-Glaser 
Tests of Critica] Thinking atson’s use of extreme V5- 
amplified in Thouless’s 2 study of degrees 
us beliefs. He shows that the distribution 
; tiple-choice questions on religious topics, 
which are highly ch ith prejudice, tend to be bimodal, 
i € up moderate views. He suggests, 
too, that this mi i Ineasure of irrational thinking. 
As in the cas i questionnaires, however, it i$ 
difficult to p Tesponse set’, or extremeness 
tendency, is 


eaningful, 

! Morgan, J. J. B., and Morton, J. T., « The Distorti f Syllogistic 
Reasoning Produced by Personal Convictions od Bie Berka. 1044, 20 
89-59. Glaser, E. M., * Experiment in the Development of Critic% 
Thinking’. Teachers College Contr. Educ., 1941, No. 843. 

3 Thouless, R. H., * The Ten 


Ls 
dency to Certainty in Reli ious Belief "- 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1985, 26, 16-31, ty in Religi 


E 
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Distor = 

ployed, E ut perception and memory have 

(cf. p. 88) ant y Horowitz, and Cattell. Thus an Aussage test 

Scope for ay be given with suggestive 

(cf. p. eae prejudice to enter. T 

similarly been 1 play, and some other projective techniq 

attitudes. "hel do with material li 

assessments P do not yield any quantitative scores, 

With attitud the subjects’ responses correlate fairly closely 

tests are еее scores. Perhaps the most promisin, 
mmond's? which take the of information 


tests 
A typical item is : 
£ Sia weekly wage of workers in the U.S. in 1948 
as: (a) $40, (b) $60- 


The t 

indicates answer happens to be $ 

and ie rmi (b) capitalist, attitudes- 

tion of pe ave shown that a person's estimate 

With his opie who hold a given attitude correlates positively 

much mo Š -expressed attitude. For example, ical i 
re likely than the conservative to overestimate the 


Proporti 
portions of radicals in the population. 


INTERESTS 
s attitudes, though their 
heir subject- 


In 
terests are very much 
nterested in or like 


defini 2 7 
RES is also a matter of C 
athletics, usually more concrete. 
favourabl music, model aeroplanes, have 
an рае or other attitudes to religion, ners, etc. But 
and obj pito just as complex as amalgam of subjective feelings 
as ааты о behaviour tendencies, and interests аге 8" . 
variable and as difficult to reduce to a few unidimensional 
s. The best-known test, Strong’s Vocational Interest 


1 

H ^ 

dit Ee Е. L., ‘ The Development of Attitude Toward the Negro ^ 

Mos euo ate ов, No. 194. Cattell, R. B. et. al, * The Objective 

з Ham ent of Attitudes ’. Brit. J. Psychol., 1949, 40, 81-90. 

Indirect mond, K. R., ‘ Measuring by Error-Choice : An 
а Trav ethod?. J. Abn. Soc. Psy ol., 1948, 48, 88—48. 

Arch. men R. M. W., ‘A Study In Judging the Opinions of Groups "- 
pP d No. 206. 

J. Psy yne, D. E» ^^ g ical Concept ”- 
Psychol., 1949.189, ee as а psychologic% oncept 


Brit. 
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by taking 
Blank, solves the problem of what to measure 

different occupations as the criterion. Obviously the Es 
of these is limitless, and many occupational interests over! ар 
positively or negatively. Other testers have therefore adop 


imi al 
а priori classifications of a limited number of more gener: 
types of interest. Factorial anal: 


ysis is beginning to provide a 
ore objective answer.! EX 
"А ‘Allport and Vernon’s Study of Values is based on the cle 
tion proposed by Spranger in his ‘ Types of Men ’.? E 
designed to test an individual's relative standing on six d fic 
types of value or general interest : theoretical or scien ü 
economic or utilitarian, aesthetic or artistic, social or human 
tarian, political or power-secking, and religious or spiritual. x 
employs the forced-choice technique. The testee is told to ran* 
his order of preference to the four answers to such questions 85 * 


If you could influence the ed 
schools of some ci 


(a) to promote the stu 
(b) to develop co-op: 
service ; 
(c) to provide additional laboratory facilities ; “=. 
(d) 5 Promote School savings banks for education in 
rift. 


ucational policies of the public 4 
ty, would you undertake : 


dy and performance of drama ; 
erativeness and the spirit 


*Cf. Vernon, Р. E., * Classifying Hi h-G; i terests '- 
J. Abn. Soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 85-95. = Grade Occupational Inte 
* Allport, G. W., Vernon, P. E., and Lindzey, 


à lues (Rev: 
ed.). Boston : Houghton Mifflin, 1951, Vernon. у Npa NW 
‘A Test for Personal V. 3 


P. E., and Allport, С. Wo 
lues. J. Abn. бос, Psychol? 1981, 26, 231-248 
Spranger, E., Types of Men. Halle 5 Niemeyer, 1928. 
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nine more e P b due. Record ? is similar, but aims to measure 
college, and irem cally occupational interests, at high school, 
ersuasive (sal t level : Mechanical, Computational, Scientific, 
ocial Science esmanship, eto.) Artistic, Literary, Musical, 
Sociable, Prae and Clerical. (Other editions inclu 

nd Domin ctical, Theoretical, Smooth Personal Relations, 
Score.) It egi together wit i 
Ge idely employed by American vocational guidance 
si ice. The test с for its ingenious rapid-scoring 
m Sheets ; and 92 pricks his. preferences through а series 
ы Printed cir le en these are unfolded the numbers of pricks 
en up cles, corresponding to each interest tyP® are 
` Tong’, 
interests Ыы ocational Interest Blank? cupational 
ad to тт ed by a person undergoing VOC ‘onal guidance 
Otions of Sis ate, and are often based on € tirely mistaken 

€ Carnegi at the occupations entail. Fr 

;tanford Uni Institute of Technology,” 9? later Strong 8 
Immediate nem hit on the method of ecording the testee’s 
items, and ikes and dislikes for 8 larg 
Pattern of hen. deducing bis true interes 
Items, ir is responses. Strong's Blank conta! 

neluding lists of : 
M.C.A- worker. 


Осе 

ms 

pations, e.g. actor, advertizer «++ 27 y 
pet anaries 


u 
Subject ol e.g. golf, tennis, chess с 
s of study, е.в: algebra. arithmetic ology: 
airing а clock, argument , 


iscel ivi 
laneous activities, €-E* тер 


savin 
T g money. ! 
pt of people, € optimists, pessimists, foreigners» 
ee ed socialists. 
Each j us people, e.g- Caruso, Edison, Henry Ford, etc etc 
it : Ў 
раат us is followed by L І p (like, indifferent, е), ОТ 
No time ple responses, опе of which is to be chee ed, There D 
imit, but rapid answering js advised, and the $6 
1 
Kuder 
iates, i { Sei esearch 
Associates, wang Kuder Preference Record. Chicago * Science № 
University Pr x i ford, С ford 
Sher | ; Blank, SUD TG 
PEE. зт. Ў tional Tog Interests of Men and Women: Stanford, 


H St; 
Cf ford University Press. 1 
ryer, Bibliography- , 
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ing is 
should not take more than about 35 minutes. The ed k f 
purely empirical, being derived from the actual resp ne 
very large groups of individuals concerned in ра жу 
occupations (artists, architects, doctors, farmers, e EE. 
salesmen, psychologists, ete.) Several techniques ete 
structing scoring keys have been Suggested. Strong ч edt 
following simple one effective. "Take as an example t m E 
Actor L I D, and its scoring for interest in Personnel Ma: x 
ment. The percentages of a group of personnel managers, 


Е А the 
of members of other vocations in general who check 
responses are : 


L I D 
Personnel Managers 49 88 18 
All others 38 85 27 


Difference +ll 48 —14 


That is, personnel managers are sli 
say that they like this occupation, 
posed into somewhat smaller fi 


ghtly more apt than most E 
- The differences are SET. 
gures, and the final marks 25 
8 respectively, Similarly the бсо 
аге determined for each of the 1200 Or so possible respons n 
group. An individual's score for b 
S + and — marks, which thus indica à 
S pattern of interests to the typi 


managers, or artists, ete, Scoring 


$ 1 
against fort 


given by 75% of the managers (or other) group, ће с 
given ап A-rating for that occupati :. ; s it is eh the range 
of the lowest 25% g 
Score of any of the ori inal person pr 
A candidate fo i ul is арар 


апа а 
constructed by Clark 1 for differ 
and naval skilled trades. 


The sa; 
1 Clark, К. E,*A Vocational Inter, 
J. Appl. Psychol., 1949, 88, 291-303 


en 
new test has recently Din 
entiating interests in ae 
me technique has been арр i 
est Test at the Skilled Trades 10 
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technical, or 


by G 
arre 
tson! to measuring the academic, 
None of these 


commercial 1 
ate ld a of secondary schoolboys. 
ске it is ат апу use in Britain, unless restandardized, 
d British vo ely that the likes and dislikes of Californian 
any of the cational groups would be sufficiently similar. 
ung as yell- € items, also, might arouse ridicule (¢-8- 
ith gold teeth а я. Pursuing bandits in sheriff's poss® People 
, Men who use perfume). The Study of Values 


and К. 
uder P; 
5 
eference Record are also too American in phrase- 
ve been used here 


ology, 
noe adaptations of the former ha 
eme was ае but аге not published. test of the Strong 
W to alloc ructed for Army recruits during the war, with a 
Tent? Th ating them to one of six main t 
e mechanical scores were shown to 
for mechanical jobs, but the 


est ne 
t мег ea ; 
99 lengthy Pss general use, both because the scoring was 
nd because the keys were not very reliable. 
ve standardization groups of 


hich a key is being prepared. 


inst Fo iderable influence on the 
tument me. М example, the Likes checked by 2 skilled 
low. chanic tend to bear a closer E to tos 
em than to those oi 9 
а few oer mechanical worker. a test covering 
iE extreme] types of high-grade occupati interests WOU 
andardizayi useful in this country, thoug i 
weakness + would be a herculean task. 
ious) cha; which applies to all t pis (as in the 
үем ex pter is that they are extremely open a 
Ower оеша have shown that subjects can rais 
Out as pos scores significantly if they wish to make themselves 
very Süitable fee certain interests. Thus, none of these tests is 
Incentive t e for educational or vocational selection, where an 
5 о fake may operate. But this does not de 
where the 


eir value i 
u $ ЄЗ 
e in vocational guidance or other situations 
ressed Preference and 
lege Contr. Educ», 


prev 


1 
Са 
Cur, їз 
oaticular AO K., * Relationships between EXP' 
20, No. 396 ies of Ninth Grade Boys '. Teachers Сой 
О Мете: 
егпоп and Parry, Bibliography: 


12 
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subjects realize the desirability of truthfulness. Some poc 
logists would criticize the extreme empiricism of a test w the 
takes no account of the meaning the questions have for К 
subject. Their doubts may be heightened by an суреси" 
carried out by Burnham and Crawford, who obtained a serlo 
purely chance scores on the Bernreuter Inventory and on 
Strong Blank by throwing dice to decide each response. — d 
applying the keys it was found that the dice had obtaine 


Red : r 
Scores characteristic of a Psychoneurotie boy scout master 0 
journalist ! 


Nevertheless all the 


2 
interests tests mentioned do work. 
Correlations around -5 


The test may also 
useful for predictin, occupati i Пу 25 
Fiske's research (cf. p 6) Cm wae к. А 


а 
Crawford, A. B Th ests ЁЛ! 
Personali f e Vocational Inter: 26, 
ae ad Test Scores of а Pair of Dice? J. Educ. Psychol., 1985, 2" 
* Cf. Berdie, Biblio, aphy. 
* Cf. Dutty, | ond 


E., and Crissy, W, J, E,'E P T Related 
to Vocational Interests and Academic ee Atuda iE Sot 
Psychol., 1940, 35, 296-945. M dis 
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picture З 
of his i A 
сад and Pan. dv This, of course, does not constitute & 
m thought that ve interpretation plays a large part. It might 
aud simply addin y classifying items under а few major types 
енш set of EE the numbers of responses under each type: 
tained. Th jective scores, OF ап interest protte. could be 
st, coverin eed 1 has studied adult int | 
Een hirty-five topics or fields ; ап 
nterest: test, and Zimmermann? have published their 
9f eighteen posten includes twenty items 
А їз method fails types of vocational and leisure interests. 
© enormous] ils to work well because people ar 
y in their standards of marking Like ОГ Dislike. 
ers and check 


proadly than oth 
i i , whereas others 


are more 1 

тен e sleruve and check less than a quar er. To some 
terests, but y reflect genuine readth Or narrowness O 
is is the re often it is merely ап irrelevant * response set’ 
reference eee why both the Study of Values and the Kuder 
GE so far as cora force the testee to indicate Te i ferences. 
z tain lower e scores high on one value or interest, he must 

O direct E. am on some other interest or interests. 
lank, the owance 1S made for response 5 in the Strong 
sutomatically. 5 keys probably compensate for most of it 

mg 4 5 

ареѕ iro h P s investigated the items checked by 
ey for wh: to 55 years, and on this basis develo 
at he calls Interest Maturity. Similarly 
kes and Dislikes for 
f Person: l'raits ’- 


men of various 
ped а scoring 
Furfey and 


1 Thorndi 
чє еге. L., ‘The Valu 
БРА ‘and Activities as In 
1 657; е 1936, 20, 285-818. 
1948. сє пота Tieverly Hills, Cal- Sheridan Supply Со» 
he Guilford. fora P., Shneidmann, E. S., and Zimmermann, \. S 
- hneidmann-Zimmermann rest Survey "- 
these autbors show 


Sychol. 
т, give 5 13, 302-306. Incidental; 
з Tyler pu poor indications of occupational b 
, L. E. (private communication) has pointed ut to th writer 
itv of Likes, һе! ce in fact ost of the 
e Dislikes that 


ley chi 

with chase D EI of the Strong type d 

Patterns of вашы, cape they have nO 
1s with ABe- Stanford, Cal. : 
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Weber ! constructed tests of emotional maturity E a 
mental age for children, which included lists of interes VES er 
books, etc., common among boys from 8 to 18 еы аа for 
With Pressey X-O items (ef. p. 175. It was c “ n 
example, that delinquents tend to give responses ураа 
normal children younger than themselves, Probably, Lind 
fashions in interests vary too much for such tests to have 
permanent value, 


n's 
Wyman ? devised an indirect test of interests for T ard 
n, which was based on free who, 

Groups of children were ken 
according to teachers? ratings, were keenly or weakly inte onses 
i or activity ’ interests. Their resp ОШО 
Words were tabulated, and de 
Scores developed for е Thus when any new е to 
i Scored for resemblance! 


its 
à !que deserves mention because fons 
У. It would be vert os guess the associa 5 
3 Other objective te 
en discussed in Chap. VI. 
MASCULINITY- 


Strong provides 
differentia] 1 


FEMININITY TESTS 

S the 
‹ ап additiona] Scoring key based on 

ikes and dislikes of men i Gone. As already 

ber, c. Gc Yelopmenta] Age», Amer. J. Psychiat., 1928; 6, 

149-157, Weber, C, O. „Further Tests of th s Emotional Age Seale 

- Psychol, 1982, 27. 05-78, е Wells Emotional Ag 

yman, J. p, « Tests of Intellectual, Soci; 


4 
P, 
› ivity Intere? ^ . 
Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. L, p a}, and Activity 
Stanford Uni 


Cal. 
Т. . Stanford, 
versity Press, 1925, Terman. 


-—— 
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e Mae Той n á similarly constructed key is available for 
qs many other M iphasic Inventory. Sex differences occur 
knowledge d ychological qualities and abilities, for example 
meanings of words drawn from different fields 

Test contains 


of inter 
es 
orty d. T Slater's 1 Selective Vocabulary 
swered better by males, and forty bY females. 
laborate test is 


t can b ч 
the JP aae from 18 years ир. The most € 
nterest Analysis (M-F) Test of Terman and Miles,” 


Containi 
i 
ning seven sub-tests : 
ple- choice responses); 


Word fail 
Association (allitems have multi 
al Information ; Emo- 


терор Associations ; Сепег 
al and Ethical Attitudes ; Interests ; Opinions ; 


Introvertive Responses. 
curs on the test as 


Consi 

id 

a whole, ele overlapping of the sexes OC! 

Women on E reale scores are about 4-50 for men and —70 for 
scale from +200" (extreme masculine) to —200 


extrem, Roe 
like the o feminine). Homosexuals do not necessarily score 
а орроане ѕех, and a t -> additional scoring key for 
More masc E rovided. Athletes of both sexes tend to obtain 
an e ine, and artists more femini 

hus, HE other plausible group differences аге 
or its bli ugh the test, like the Strong Blank, may be 
Psycholo nd empiricism and lack of 
eee theory, it does 56 
ap to uM The three tests—Strong, 
Correlati reasonable extent. Shepler ? finds an average inter- 

on of -58 in single-sex gtouPS- 


criticize 
nderlying 


1 Slate 
Y. * Pete бесно Vocabulary Test. London: Harrap, 1944. 
ork ; Psych . M., and Miles, С. C Attitude- Interest Analysis Test. New 
cGraw-Hill ological Corporation, 1933. Sew and Personality. New York : 
She » . 
J. Qum B. F, ‘А Comparison of Masculinity-Feminity Measures ?. 
. Psychol., 1951, 15, 48 


X 


Projection Techniques 


P Freudian theory, * projection ° 
the Ego defends itself from uny. 
and ideas by attributi 


movement, which we E 
5 useful and comprehens ag 
vement and gzaphology the 
apter, however, most o ct's 
gh its effects on a subje ns, 
and on the mental aasocin haa 
5, Creative activities thereby aroused, rather Ё 

ough bodily isti activities, Moreover, ub 
tent, in addition to style; 


Sidered in Chap. Ту, Indeed Bell 
Summary classifi i 


1 pointed out that + 
analytic techniques of 


| Sum of its parts, on the of 
a e Unconscious ? ; and t n 
writers and artists have often bee 
O revea] underlying personality 
‘fect. Same time, no single trait, mec 
anism, or complex manifests itself in isolation from the rest 0 
? Cattell, R. B., « py 


of 
€ Desi jective Tests 
2 ality’. Chor. esign of Projective 


се 44, 12, 77-194, «i 
US Methods for the Study of Personality 
—418. 
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the personali 
onality structure; equally no single feature of а. person's 
jection test, should be 


fantasi 
conti oy of his responses to a proj 
in isolation. Projection testing arose indeed partly 
ice a : h for tests of particular traits, 
seemed to yield insights into the structure of the 


Personali 
ity as a whole. In effect this means that these methods 
asure specifie 


Shall 
Ц все, also, that subjective interph 
a great extent, and 
is chapter is largely 


Concer 
ned—have proved disappointing. porta 
is that the stimulus situation 
* unstruc- 


n instructions are 


Projectio pletely free play are not, 
аге op on testing). But the subject’ 
choose gees and recorded i ; 
etween multiple responses made up € 

jfied categories 


Nor qi 
оа eci 
ehaviour, tester attend only to & few 5р 
9 Rom the limitation just mentioned, ап enormous variety 
niques can be, and have been, employee Indeed 
ones in recent years, 


ere 
has been a plethora of new 
e which are best 


and 
establish survey will be 
May be ed. In addition to Bell's book, ап ar prion p 
ассо ivi n excellen escripti 
Classification nmended as giving а 
1B 
techniqu and Sargent, see Bibliography- Useful accounts of selected 
OSaics es such as Sentence Completion, Drawing, 804 5 pa ing 
арроаны Bender-Gestalt, together with & discussion О s ak 
7 Реса of projective testing, are contained in: Abt, L. E.. an! y 
ctive Psychology. New York : Knopf, 1950. 
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FREE WORD ASSOCIATION 


the tester; to each word the 
word that comes i 


ies, еїс. 
its—opposites, rhymes, genus-species, b 
(Jung’s * objective? type); eg. black-white, fotos 
But a few stimuli may touch on emotiona] complexes ап КЕЛЬ 
i * egocentric ?) терн 
ese are accompanied by signs of embarasa - 
i d by a slow reaction time (2 secon 
more) or complete failur 
On, as it 
personality, whi 


through the list 


: «ties 
€ first systematic Studies of the diagnostic possibilitie 
of the test а nts were carried out 


claimed, closely paralle 
mes). More frui 
and involunt. 


different Purpose and avoids words ned 
Personal experiences *. Cattell 4 gives a list suital 
1 Jung, C. G., Studies in ord Associati б 

? Smith, Үр. W., The Meas ent of on 
1922, 


* Kent, G. H., and Rosanoft, A. y ofA Study of A. 
Amer. J. Insanity, 1910-1911, 67, 37-90, 317 399 
* Cattell, R. B 


Ssociation in Insanity - 
- B., A Guide to Mental Tesi 
London Press, 1936, 


"ing. London : University’ 
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for application to children, and another by Boyd (unpublished) 
na used at several Scottish Child Guidance Clinics. * Chain ' 
E continuous association tests are sometimes preferred, where 
ih subject is instructed to say everything that comes to 
аша in connection with а given stimulus word or words. 
eltzer for example, studied children's attitudes to their 
parents by getting them to ‘think aloud’, first about some 
innocuous words like ‘table’ and ‘ ball’, then ‘father’ ап 
aoe '^. He recorded the first ten „associations to the 
atter. 
The clinical or qualitative applications of free association by 
the psychoanalyst or psychiatrist lie outside our scope. The 
үе method of scoring responses is by counting the numbers 
hat fall under various types. Many classifications have been 
proposed, but Wells and Murphy ? show that there are con- 
siderable discrepancies when the same responses are classified 
by different testers, and that there seems to be no correlation 
between the types to which a subject is prone and his personality 


traits or his neurotic Or psychotic syndrome. The same 
conclusion probably holds for the diagnostic scheme elaborated 
by Rapaport, et al. Other measures which have been widely 
Investigated include the average or median reaction time, or its 
dispersion, the total number of complex indicators, and the 
average psychogalvanic response. e of these seems to 
correlate consistently emotionality or 
Other personality traits. A gestive findings 
deserve mentions (Cantilo ШОУ 
Scores on the Study of Values test ree 
Stimulus words connected with their values (cf. Y d 
шпа use of ‘aggressive’ soni P 90 P ode Cris 
8. 4 ated moods, 

МА КЕ З ЗЕ ffected the content and 


their subjects by hypnotic su 


ni Meltzer, H., ‘Children’s Attitudes to 

chiat., 1985, 5, 244-205. + 

* Wells, F. "L. * Association Type and Personality’. | Padi s 

1919, 26, 871-876. Murphy, G» ` es of Word-Association ш ре ER 

ddr Manic-Depressives, and Normal Persons °. Amer. J. Psy ^ 

8, 2, 589-571. 

as Cantril, H., * General and Specific Attitudes +, Psychol. Monogr.» 1982, 
‚ No. 192. ү 

c ‘Fisher, V. E., and Marrow, А255 Experimental Stu 
har. & Person., 1934, 2; 201-208. 


Parents’. Amer. J. Ortho- 


dy of Moods n 
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the speed of response. Meltzer 1 was able to classify bos 
chain associations fairly reliably under such headings f 
pleasant vs. unpleasant tone, attachment to parents, level, T 
socialization, and then to study the kinds of homes in whic! 
healthy and unhealthy attitudes appeared. d 
An entirely different approach to the quantification of MET 
associations was put forward by Kent and Rosanoff ? in 1910-1 3 
(This was the prototype of the empirical method of stendardizs 
tion, later adopted by Haggerty, Olson, and Wickman; bY 
Bernreuter, Strong, and others in different contexts.) They 
tabulated all the responses of 1000 miscellaneous normal person 
to their special 100-word list, and noted the frequency of eac 


response. When a new subject takes the same test, the fre- 


quency values of all his res 


St now is to score individus 
j group of subjects, that is; 
Subject the number of ара given by no 


whi spit& 
Verage of gyo, "1625 247 mental hosp 
lations bet 


and Lowell Бой, y 
» and Lowe „ * Chi iati ne 
Monogr., 1916, 22, A ев atn mE 

* O'Connor, J., Born That We 


^J. Baltimore: Wiliams & Wilkins, 1928- 
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Many indivi 
үн ааш responses, low СО slow reaction 
but. their Bs ien indicators all overlap to some extent, 
Writers Ba SE ological, significance jg most obscure. Some 
others with identified idiosyncrasy with * autistic thinking ', 
intelligen introversion ОР with emotionality, i 
So on. But or originality, ot 
ratings A for the most part the relations Wi 
appears no so inconsistent that the Kent-Rosanoff technique 
trists, у to have been abandoned, eve i 
Scoring PY reasons for this are the lack of satisfactory 
test and Жопа м nd the length of time required for giving the 
Oth CEDAT 
dip) DET of empirical techniques are yman's 
and Krey's FOR against interest groups (cf. р. 168), and Kelly 
characte, even less successful attempt to measure children’s 
r traits through word associations. 


T TESTS 


evised, not as 4 
loratory instru- 
the stimuli that 


Э PRESSEY X-O OR cross-0U 
RARUS association, Pressey'$ 
ment, mé any particular trait, 
evoke n applied in group form, 
bns ional responses. Form A, 
aeons each with twenty-five TOWS o 
tomm Ан е subject crosses OU 
encircles the most unpleasant in 


Seco 
nd, each set of five is preceded by а word in ca 
i i Тв stimulus and 


з tests were d 


subj 
аа crosses out the words associa 
es the most closely associated. ^n the third, things 
nd encircled, and in the 
r felt 


re 

DEL San wrong are crossed out а! : 

evos eh about which has worried (9 

callin " orm В, for children, similar sub-tests, 

meanest for reactions of wron 

Bone. Collins ? adapt р 
use, and Bennett an included it m 

thods in the Social Sciences 


1 Kelle: 
N y, T. L., and Krey, A C^ 
ew Tk : Seribner, BA 
Abn. ED S. L., * A Group Scale for Investigating the Emotions - J. 
. Soc. Psychol., 1921, 16, 55-64. Tests ublished ру Stoelting, Chicago, 
О Tests’. Brit. J. 


1919. 

3 Collins, M., ‘ Briti = 
‚ M. ritish Norms for the Presse: x 

Psychol., 1927, 18, 121-133- 
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Booklet (cf, p. 125) A later edition, known as M. 
Interest-Attitude Testi includes a section on persona. 
acteristics that the testee admires, have been 

Apart from their Possible clinica] uses, X-O tests тотай 
Scored in a number of Ways. Pressey regarded the tota onal 
crossed out as measure of ¢ affectivity ' or * richness in emo es on 
associations’. There is no confirmation of this, but npn h in 
dislikes, Worries, and blameworthy actions tend to be P. 
peurotics and delinquent, 2 In Form A, Sub-test 1, fer to 
chose the five Words in each line so that one should re 
disgust tendencie: 


icions, 
S, One to fears, one to sex, one to susp 
and one unemotional or а joker ; eg: 


drunk ^ choke flirt unfair white 


to 
e fourth sub-test, the words are supposed ш 
Tepresent speci abnormality—paranoiac, neun 

; and hypochondriacal 5) 8g 


"te, analogous to Kent and Rosanoff's, has 

been applied to the encircled words to yield a measure he 

idiosyncrasy > or abnormality., Tessey’s own lists of t n 

dig F st commonly encircled in each line were based 0! 
a 


P ive 
s “nrepresentative re defecti 
in reliabilit e groups, and the scores a: 


ollins listeq the commonest. responses amona 
to 14-year- l iti 5 ewha 
higher tise year-old British children, апа found som 


S. 

crasy scores ong! delingtients- than пога 
„Sure, it fails to give apprecl EN 

rrelations with other Measures of emotio: 


gt- 
C., * Develo ment of the Intere 
1988, 17, 1-16. тең published P 
» 1988. 


2 


Courthi ration, New York 


ne 
ifferences of Delinquent and Bon 
4 al Intelli; ence’, , 20, ^ 
188. Himmelweit, H. T., ang Petrie. AN The Meno 59 Personality 
ìn Children», Brit, J. Educ, Sychol., төвү, 21, 9-29. Bennett, E., sri 
у Some Tests for the Discrimination of Neurotie from Norm 
+ Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1945, 20, 271-282 t 
* Cf. Flugel, J. C., and Radclytte, р т.р, The Pressey Стовв-Ош Ў 
Тев Compared With а Questionnaire ^ Bri, y. Med. Psychol., 1928, 
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'alts,1 
est is Ed has now dropped out of use. 

€ promising, since it consists of wor 


girls + 

standardo to answer differently according to 8% 
Yields ed on 4000 cases aged 11 years upwards. ; 

z Pressey quotes high 


meas > ; 
correlati ure of emotional maturity. 
er tie) with Tatings of this trait, but there seems to be no 

nfirmation, Durea * has prepared a scoring key which 


OWS so) 
i m да as p А 
Ше епссезз in differentiating delinquent from norma 


OTHER woRD ASSOCIATION TEST? 


Word 
ad “Connecti associati 
ults ion. Another controlled e adapte d for 


Briti Was devised d 
sh u ed by Maller and Malamud, oe 
d ae "s li ists of fifty stimulus 
mal май: сс cone commonly given by 


Normals j^ followed by two responses, 
» One by neuroties; e: 
SINK wash 
Sub; drown 
Aes nd tick what 


ts " 
Seem ы ае given thi :nted group test, 8 
s as a printe group te» 
number them the best associations. Their id d 
obtained of neurotic choices. Moderate correlations 28 
арреар ,, "th neuroticism in several researches. JP. Jevel, 
се ie be affected by education OF soci! 
E 9:9 tic al groups average anywhere from 6:8 
he test unskilled labourers) ; neurotic groups," haps one 
of the ior very quiek and simple to give and is PE 
Te isi ivati f wor 
fico promising derivatives О c н S 
free азы 0161 Sentences Tests. One of the difficulties of oe 
ryt сов is that the single- 
Муст Wages, J. W., and Bridges, К. м.в. ‘А ol "AT 
1926, 4° Delinquency апа ЭНИ, Methods". Genet. ue re e 
"Tests op 101-500. Flemming, E- G» <The Predictive aghmen ™ 
Psychol Emotional Stability as Applie lego 
oS цо 1928, 15, No. 96, 
hila Do A., * Personality Ch: 
U, Maller Ipm., 1987, 8, 115-128, 25 
Ma versi » J. B., Controlled Association Test. alamud, 
19.16 Се Вшевц of Publications, kz i g Device : 
О: afi T 
Tub здат AS. Crown S. ' Test word Сове 71092, 49 
* Norms and ‘Validation 5 Brit 


SE sted 
subjects to give non-diagnostic associations. Payne ! sugge 
Е short phrases in printed form, such as : 


cer selection during the war. 

€ responses can, of со 
їп addition Severa] 
een proposed. Th, 
unpleasantly toned 
responses as unhealthy 


5 F о: 
maladjustment, Shor looks for recurrent themes, signs 
resistance ог eva. 


А Sion, unusual ор atypical associations, an 
other variables ; while Rohde tries 
various needs, T 


reliable and there ; 


1 Payne, A, F., Sentence Completions, Ne 
Clinic, 1928, 


ion 
> G., Rohde-Hildreth Sentence Completio 
Yehological Corporation, 1940. Shor, J., * Report 


82. 
imate’. J. Clin, Dg chol., 1946, 2, 279-2 
Rotter, J. B., et, al., * Validation of the Вон 4 complete "Sentences 
Blank for College Students °, J. Consult, 


Psychol., 1949, 13, 348-356. 
JOE Symonds, P. M, * 


The Sentence 
Technique’, J, Abn. Soc. 


" е 
Completion Test as a Projectiv 
Psychol., 1947, 42, 320-329. 
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tes Y 
m used in Kelly and Fiske's research on S 
ychologists (p. 26). 


electing clinical 


STORY-TELLING TESTS 


rem *’s Controlled Projection Test* This should be mentioned 
= y because, although it does not & asure апу- 
sand has received no experimen c it does 
6 yea a method of exploration suitable for children from 
oes rs and for adults. In the individual form the subject 
Stor a free drawing and is simultaneous y tol 2 
Ко араць someone similar to himself, an asked a number o 
did bran what did he (or she) think about 5 
More s o next, еіс. ? The dual task is suppos а to Debe 
person Epes responses and more | jon 
grou escribed, though there is no evi 
with; form the subjects look 
A om they can identify themselves, 1 1 ч 
su him in writing. No pri f interpretation аг 
ствена, but sample drawings and respon: 
те reproduced. Foulds ® lists typical, and o re 
а Sponses for normal and delinquent boys ; and Kaldegg as 
spplied the method in an extensive study of differences In 
d gnd other attitudes among English and German children 
students. - in 
(ж / Description. Candidates for commissions jn the British 
t my and for the higher Civ D are asked: to WIDE 
Wo short descriptions © 
good friend, secondly by , TI 
preted by the psychologist or psychiatrist in cor 
With material gathered during the interview and W 
projection test responses. МО evidence regarding 
available. p 
Several writers have made use of more free torme gf E 


fantasy than Raven, presenting, for example, sk * 
* Raven, J. C. Projection. Test. London + Lewis, 1952. 

PE oulds, o Сошо Projection Test Responses of a Group of 
Detective Deliaquente". Brit. J. Psychol 50, 40, 124-127... School 
? Kaldegg, A., ‘ Responses 9 va English Secondary "org, 
Boys to a Projection Test з. Brit. J. Psychol., 948, 39, Dm E EM 
of German and English Teacher-Training Students by means of Proj 

Techniques’. Ibid. 1951, 42, 56-113. 
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i to 
or beginnings of stories and getting children or adults 


d 
elaborate or complete these. These аге usually analyse 


A jon 
along the same lines as Tesponses to the Thematic Apperceptio 
test (q.v.). 


Griffiths ? describes the weal 
5-year-old children by free sto; 
dreams, reactions to simple in 


th of material obtainable ПОН. 
ry-telling, drawings, accounts 


s 
Or philosopher expresses ae 
ntent of his productions. 


represent a similar dichotomy, Eysenck and Gilmour,’ however, 
phers as 


have shown some consistens 
Xpressive characteristics. 

» the present write 

€ssays produced 


of their Personalities baseq 


T 
ate success, F, Allport, Walker 
and Lathers 4 carried out a а; f le 
written by a gr Monstrating that their SH 
Saout. This style often sewer 
) Personalities of the writers, but they ry 
not try to verify this, the uncontrolled liter& 


of 

ois» Techniques for a Systematic Investigation 

Psychol., 1936, 8, 115-148, Sargent, Н., * An Experimer y 

i Paper and Pencil Person: 

onogr., 1944, 57, No, 265. 

Kegan Paul, 1935. hers : 
* Eysenck, Н. J., and Gilm L., ‘Th f Philosop! 
Factorial Study", Char. & Pe оп. 1944, ege dia 
* Alb 
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to provide а basis for any 


NS Projection Techniques 
Elentific a, is far too complex 
pproach to personality diagnosis. 


TH 
m ee APPERCEPTION TEST (7.4. T) 
» ur 

ee of ae pu others have used picture interpretation 88 

€ test in it: ying intellectual and emotional qualities but 

штаул реа. form was first described by Могра! j 
graphs (10 for uf also collected the standard series of 80 photo- 
tom саи nice 10 for women, 10 for poth). The subject is 
К € situation tiis re and asked to make up 2 story describing 
Ogether Su = events leading ир to it, and the outcome, 
Prompting is ex thoughts and feelings of the characters. 
nalysis. Th allowed. А verbatim record is kept 
К е subject x session does not usually exceed an hour, though 
fecond Ет ay not cover all the pictures in this time. 
it previous pad may be held, or it may be used for discussing 

terpretation ories and asking the subject himself to help in 

E : 
uel oer eof 
uous in ed as sufficient. They 
variety е to give free rein to fantasy, an 
Individual incidents. But each of them should portray 9n 
younger Nd the same sex 8n about the same age 8 
imself dd the subject, 50 that he can геа ily identi 
project his own needs and se 
‘hero’. The tests widely 


and с 
onfli i 
icts, and resistances, 
ictures being 


es have 
should be sufficie 


used, : 
Slides ae , in group written form, pic 
a few minutes each. hus it was included in War 
and by the Office of Strategic 
cedure ап! 


ее E 
ervi E Mm Service selection, 
. Itis very desirable that а standard pro 
ults of different 


Standa; à 
rd pictures be used, 50 that the res 
Moreover, if the common 


Invi s 
estigators сап be comparet 
ce are established, inti 
(just 


hem. ‹ 
ux. or ‘norms’ of performan 
can more readily be based on any unusual clements 
50). R paports Gill an! 
for the Murray 


as wi 
Sic expressive movements, Ci. Р. 
Set, Tier such a lis ponses for 
à n interesting continental T.A.T. is Van 
M 
organ, C. D., and Murray; H. 


antasies : 
ies: the Thematic Apperception T 
ished by Harv? 


1935 
; See Test publ 


eth: 
+ Arch. Neuros 
Press. 1943. 


rd University SS 
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j Test 
Lennep's! 4-Picture test. Jackson's 2 set of 6 pea Ea in 
of Family Attitudes, appears suitable for use wit! 
i try (Fig. 6). М , . idely 
E the approach to interpretation ps "Those 
with the theoretical background of the psychologist. 


Fig. 6.—Reproduction, about two-thirds 
Lydia Jackson’s Test. 


in 
actual size of Picture II i 


an 
ut Rotter, Harrison, Барар ate 
er schemes.4 These are based on the 


The Hague ; Nijhoff, 1945. 
5 i wards the Family of 85-51, 
Neurotie, and Delinquent Chil, en’. Brit. J, Psychol., 1950, 41, 
London, 1959, Oxford 
? Murray, Н. A., et. al., Explorations in Personality, New York : ity an! 
University Press, 1938, Sanford, R, N., et. al.,* Physique, Personali! Sins, 
Scholarship ’, Monogr. Soc, Res, Child Develpm., 1948, 8, No. 34. TOO 
S. S., The Themati i New York : Grune and Stra 
1947. 


1 Van Lennep, D. J. 


ods 
Apperception and Rorschach Me , 
of Personality Investigation in Clinical Practice °, J. Psychol., 19 ^ for 
i TCeption Tests : Suggesti att, 
Administration апа Interpretation °, J. £rson., 1946, 15, 70-92. Test "- 
F., ‘The Scoring and Analysis of the Thematic Apperception 
J. Psychol., 1947, 24, 319—830, ^P3port, et, al., Bibliography. 
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e with instructions, Janguage character- 
tories with one another, 

of recurrent themes— 
lorother attitudes, 


or 
ides pote ошро 
телене беа coherence, consistency of $ 
predominant etc., and on the content 
Conscious pr motional tone, social and sexua 
motivations A d (particularly of the hero), and unconscious 
interpreter to 5 defences. jt is essential for the scorer- 
Psychologis 5 trained and experienced ; the amateur clinical 
sponses lar, x uses any old set of pictures ‘and interprets the 

Urt an car by intuition should certainly be discouraged. 

approach, owi en! advocate а still more straightforward 
hey assess He little or nothing to abnormal psychology: 
e strength of a number of qualities su 1 
Observation 0 Details, Verbal 


lehnes Ж 
themes VIE aM E Extraversion 
ymonds шуу. Childishness, : 
Tepresent repr the other hand, ¢ aims that the stories mainly 
Overt pressed drives which may be the very reverse of 

атаа traits. 

ic nd have testified to th 
ests rr RE etc., especially W 
as Rorschach. But scii 


T.A.T. in mental 
ith other 


ful when use 


occupation 
able to € 


ut it is 
bility o£. much less success 
Psychol personality for some 
ogist, etc.).4 Harrison 5 was 


Ames 
. P. ; 
sychologist, 1947, 2, 288-289. / 
«A Note on the Reli: 
hol., 1945, 40, 


“Cr 

inte SUY and Fiske, Bibliography- u Е 

Nate eee Tests. D Air Forces ‘Aviat. 

8 Harri ashington, D.C. : U.S. Government printing O' 

АТВ R., ‘Studies in the Use and Validity of 

1940 eption Test with Mentally Disordered Patients '- Char. & Person. 
; 9, 122-188. 
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of 37 cases, with a validity of -78. Sen! finds the тешр) 
of assessments by different Scorers on Burt's qualities to 
average only -4; nevertheless such qualities as Observation, 
Verbal, Level of Organization and Maturity gave very promise 
correlations with follow-up results among high-grade ae 
servants. Some attempts have been made to objectify Е 
test by providing multiple-choice questions or stories to choos 
from, but this seems to be a blind alley. 


OTHER PICTURE TESTS 


5 (extrapunitive); some d 
(intropunitive) ; while some tend 
minimize or evade the frustration (impunitive). Adults’ ат! 
children’s tests are avai and they can be given in group 


which deprives, i incriminate’ 
i » accuses, harms, or incrimina 
another. The subject is inst ; í 


econd (frustrated) ped 

А Те5ропѕе are distinguished, а 

Specimen answers are provided to help in EET There is 83 
! Op cit. ` 


*Shneidmann, E. S., * Schizophreni no Genel. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1948, 38, 145-323). ^ and the MAPS Test’. 

2 Rosenzweig, S., * The Picture-Association M i lication 
in a Study of Reactions to Frustration *, Теа Ер 14, ро 
Tests published by S. Rosenzweig, Western State Psychiatrie Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, 1944, Cf, also Bernard. 


ad ig Picture- 
Frustration Study*. J. Psychol., 1949, вадар ed 
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yet little evi Е 
evidence to prove that the resulting Scores do corres- 
life. However, 


pond to typi 
one of atypical frustration reactions in everyday 
that stress tege ооа ae (measured by responses 
chetpersisten rching for a solution)—correlated positively with 
The Sena T. factor in MacArthur's research (cf. р. 14). 
n ET гае This is the most bizarre in our catalogue. 
homosexual. sets of 8 photographs. In each set of 8 is 2 
а paranoia, , a murderer, an epileptic, atatonic, 
c, a manic, and а depressive. 
ost and 2 which he 


ә 
pict i 
dislikes. Thi each set which he likes m 
his should be repeated on several occasions. Accord- 
how these personality 
i b 


Ing to ren 

eee nondi, it is not those who s 

those in Pid overtly who like the correspon! 
om the tendencies are latent (owing 


genes). 
)  Repressed, rejected, ог sublimated 


Teprese ker 
смей by dislikes. ‘Although the chief English-speaking 
of the test, Deri,” has put forward a less esoteric 
od, there 


account 
of the theoretical basis and uses 0 


Seems 
to b А ó 
material. e no evidence of its value, apart 


THE RORSCHACH INKBLOT TEST? 


This i 
and itis ыг and away the most popul 
and erent able that more work has been | 
and in uc] it into a scientific as well as а clinic: 
Others БОД psychologists to use it properly» n on all the 
endenc togene On the other hand, t i unfortunate 
analysi CO Rorschach testing tO become а Cults 
Jargon ула the same tendency to do matism, to ап Jaborate 
only the і to dissenting sects, aD 
from o enna et can understand it, 
ie шагу scientific standards i 
than аР is concerned with the ‘ total personality. 
0 books and articles have been pub ish 
1 ; Grune and Stratton, 1937. 
D et Test. New York : Grune and 


rune and Stratton, 
i A 
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lished, 
Since 1937 the Rorschach Research matang ua IE Yos 
3 lusively concerned wit е test, t X 
be сайлы into the Journal of Projective Techniq: 


ü ber of 
Rorschach, a Swiss psychiatrist, tried out a large num 


Fig. 7.—Outline reproduction 
Nine-sixteenths Original size.) 


publishing the standard set of 10, together with his monngraply 
Psychodiagnostik, in 1921. ministration is very simple. re 
blots (some black-grey-white, Some coloured (ef. Fig. 7) ^h 
presented in turn, and the Subject is askeq what he sees in each, 
what it makes him think of 


5 as 
kes ` 226 15 encouraged to produce 
many associations as Possible, ang 


f he 

to turn the cards round if i 

wishes, The examiner records unobtrusively, usually DAR d 
specially prepared form? After completing the series, 

*Cf. Tulchin, $, H., ‘The Pre-Rorschach Use of Inkblot Tests’: 

Rorschach Res, Exchange, 1940, 4,1-7. СР also Hertz, Bibliography. hach 

* E.g. Klopfer, B., and Davidson, Н. IL, Record Blank for the orco: 
Method of Personality Diagnosis. New York ; Rorschach Institute, 


of Rorschach’s Blot No. III. 


"v e 
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t determined 


Tespo А 

en an dd discussed in order to elucidate wha 

‘ testing th o which parts of the blots they refer. In Klopfer's 

probes de e limits’, there is a third stage whe 

Spontane eper and prompts responses 

E For a normal pro 

are en elena usually takes less than half an hour, 

responses a variations; some patients give less 

may tak ‚ some several hundreds. Scoring and interpretation 
e several hours. 


Ea. I 
ch res 1 unt 
ponse 1s scored 


I. Mode of apperception—W 
response), an ordinary detail (D) оГ unusual 
detail (Dd), or based on & white space in the blot 


der three headings : 


ape (Ке, c 
according to aptness), C), shading OT 
chiaroscuro (K), or & response implying movemen! 
(M). The relative proportions of colour and move 
ment responses yield the Erlebnistypus or experience 
balance—extratensive (excess 0 Jour), intro- 
versive (excess movement), many of both types 

ш, с (dilated ambiequal), e 

. Content—original or—), OF common 

(P); human (H), animal (А) 

в geographical, nature, architecture, 
eck and Klopfer,! the leaders of the main America 
tegories. 


Sugges ; 
gest a number of more detailed scoring C& 
s summe vi 


the : 
or ат types of response 1 
and th e, and interpretation is based mainly © these scores 
eir inter-relations. e profile epitomizes, as jt were, 
f the subjec Thus 
vement 


Tes 
SUE. but an excess of 
intell etic, of D a more practical, and с 
the te Colour corresponds roughly to Eso eh 
our i i се 0! Т 
responses $ ow little influen Au represent 


ti ers 
onality is poorly controlled. Moveme 
Res. Monogr 


1 

B 

Amer. Orth . J., * Introduction to the Ro Soter, 

The R opsychiat. A58. 1937, No. 1. Klopfer, ту 

he жо асе Yonkers, Nive WEE Book Company: 


se = 
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2 rich inner life rather than overt emotion, somewhat ШЕ 
Jung's introversion, and the various kinds of shading TIS 
show sensitivity and anxiety. Some of the content cae 
have special significance; thus the commonest respo = 
animals, show lack of imagination, anatomical dup Я 
morbidity, ete. Though particular responses are s E 
explored, e.g. along psychoanalytie lines, content p enl 
much smaller part in interpretation than it does in the c ELS 
application of word association tests or in T.A.T. Indeed ee 
psychologists regard Rorschach and T.A.T. as complemen e 
and prefer to apply both to their subjects. The sequence is 
Rorschach геѕропѕеѕ, and the context in which certain e ds 
appear, may also help in the interpretation of neurotic tre ily 
and resistances. The significance of any score natura 
depends on the ext i of 
er similar people. Numerous tables z 

i but there are such wide variation 
with age and educati i 


3 e 
ecount is much over-simplified, and referent 
should be made Hair manuals. It 1s 
Most essential fo ter to receive thorough 
training, and fortunately this is fairly readily available i 
U.S.A. and in England. * [ 


orschachites 1 
isolation? (Th every category on the total 
number of Tesponses, and the Skewness of score distributions; 
constitute additional snags.) з Nevertheless, interpretations are 
frequently based on small differences in category scores; for 


example, 8 Colour-Form and 1 Form-Colour would be regarde 


* Sandler and Ackner have recent]. classified types of tent by facto? 
analysis. On comparing their rre with стон ыгыр ап! 
Symptoms, anatomical Tesponses were found i 
an insecure-aggressive, rather than 
Sandler, J., and Ackner, B., * Rorschach Con: 
mental Investigation’. Brit, J, ed. Psychol., 195 80-201. 

* Cf. Ainsworth, M. D., * Some Problem of АША of Projective 
Techniques’. Brit. J, Med. Psychol., 1951, 24, 151-161. , 

? Cf. Cronbach, L. J. +, ‘ Statistical Methods Applied to Rorschach Scores ' 
Psychol. Bull., 1949, 46, 393—429, 
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атест di 

К отыз Вана from 1 Colour-Form an 
stability and us it 1s desirable that such scores * 

methods of em ae The ordinary split-half and retest 
to criticism studying reliability have been use { 

the results of Perhaps the fairest method is to compare with 
Sone: by B a parallel series of blots, two О which are available 
кане наш а enburg, one by Harrower. 

e averagi . 1 
between Rorschach ud EU. es 50 for 25 score categories 
Were ver Sue They ranged up to-8 
but erar ia The reliability of scorin mi 
agree very мехраш have shown tha different experts do 
scoring of d osely. Tables have been published to assist in the 
Fere detail oubtful responses (g 
Possible f s, etc.). Other researc 
GP OSEE T a subject to fake а good or 
the NE pias been primed. Temporary 

rt between the subject and the particular tester do 


Seem 
to have some influence? 


Clai 
ms г 2 А 
у по dd the diagnostic significance 
s as fanciful as might appe r, since а amount 0' 
trends 1n different neurotic an 


evide ; ; 
psychotic р available on the i 
a very аи А typical manic patient, for example, 
Moderate erent psychogram typical depressed 
Scores and correlations are 0 
neurotici intelligence tests ; 
shown NR though these have not been 
be асац в а е various category scores 
associative x three main components which might bet 
tendenc uency oF P intelligence, ап 
Er Correlations of aroun E e ine 
T parece ley H., psychische scnitleruntersuch 
Psychodi rsuch. Bern: Bircher 1921. WET- 
iagnostic Inkblots : A Series Рат 


York: 
: M uns and Stratton, 1045. 
Ph.D. REUS А. W., An 'nvestigation of the Rorschach an 
Cf Lord, University of London, 1951. 
Perform: rd, Е, < Experimentally Induced Variations in Rorschach 
4 NM . Psychol. Monogr» 1950, 64, No- 81 } 
Psychol. z, M. R., * The Rorschach Inkblot Test : Historical Summary 
ol. Bull., 1935, 32, 38-60. 
e Rorschach Test". Brit. J. Psychol, 


5 Sen, А.“ 
Statist. у . * A Statistical Study of th 
tist. Sec., 1950, 8, 21—89: 
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F e 
the factor scores of students and associates’ ratings yee, 
traits. This type of piecemeal validation is, of course, SEMI y 
foreign to the manner in which the Rorschach is t i 
used, though the fact that it is successful suggests ET. 
might be turned into a more objective personality kara о 
ing methods of validation have been tried, though they, t 
have their disadvantages. Undoubtedly they show 


t. ) "uw complete. Мипгое з deve ера 
an ‘inspection technique’ for Tapid and relatively objecti 
n l'he presence or absence of twenty-eight signs = 
emotional Instability in group records was counted, and bet 
Sign-scores gave rather promising validity in identifying studen i 
whose academic work fell below the level expected from inte 
ligence tests апа previous examinations, Similar is Bühler ап 
efever’s 4 method of scoring for adequacy vs, malfunctioning 
icr, КЕ + igni 214 
Ј. Med. ауы; Во 15, 199 Байсалов Pann g schach Test”, 


/ i ; opragman, J. E., © А Clinical Valida- 

tion of the Rorschach with Problem Children › c tic 

1942, 6, 6170, enjamin, J. D. = ‘ iagnos' 

Validity of the Rorschach Test’, "4nd ерш dx PA EE 
2 Harrower-Erickson, M. 


R 
Techniques, Springfield, Tl. 


з Munroe, R. Ds Prediction of the 
formance of College S 


3 d 
cati hach Metho! 
Appl. Psychol. Monogr., 1945, No, т, on of the Rorschaci 
* Bühler, ver, W, 


ic 
А D., Development of the Db 
tal of Directions. Los Angeles, Cal. : Rorsc! 

No. 1 1948, 


, 
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of pe : 

yieli persi. Unfortunately Munroe 5 t 
Sais correlations wit 
Population by Cronbach,’ with a rather different type of student 
GR though there was moderate 88 ith 
devised See ratings of social adjustment. Harrower also 
are shown entirely objective multiple-choice test. 

presented, d n slides and nine possible responses to each are 
neuroties (беге commonly given by normal people; some by 
Which he UE are listed by Eysenck). The subject ticks those 
neurotic ch inks appropriate and his score is the number 0 
more CAEN This seems to have very ро! i 
rank each e method suggested by Eysenck, wher 
ch set of nine responses, has gi 


He 
ith neuroticism. 


ARTISTIC PRODUCTIONS 


The subject is gi 


containi 

сатаа some 2 to 400 small squares, triangles, ал! 

E ЕН eces, coloured white, 

Shite ogether with 8 wooden tra; 

Dent paper. He is told 

(iud and is encouraged to go оп un’ 
uction, A permanent record can 


тош : 
а. the pieces before removing them 
s. A few subjects make concrete 
only they create 


хабе, but more comm 
Fil eta into various types : compact, S incoherent, 
sick A ing to success or the completenes? of the Gestalt, the 
Though ge or frame designs, WInge and arrow patterns, etc. 
gha considerable amount of data is available on the types 
1 groups? an 


of desi RATES т 
designs occurring n different рѕусһора 108169 
he test can har 


CAE children of different ages: t 
provide an objective method of diagnosis. Lowenfeld, 
ive remarkably penetrating 


t 5 
hose whom she has trained, can 


1 
See D J., ' Studies of the С 
E VE Н , 
195, ТЕГ реч ollege of the University of Chicago - 
235 Божена м.,* The Mosaic Test 
lx 50. Test material published by 
5 cou and Psychological Corporation, 
summarized by Bell. 


made by drawing 


and chalking in their 
or representational 


abstract ones which 
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- һо- 
useful for following through Personality changes during psy¢ 
logical treatment, : t2 have 

Drawings and Paintings, Psychological studies of ar ; 
concentrated chiefly оп: 


H 14 uch 
l stages A useful application ui. 
work is Goodenough’s * Draw-a-Man ? perfo 
test of intelligence ; 


(b) Cultura influences ; chizo- 
(c) Artistic Productions of PSychotie patients, e.g. s 
phrenies 3 ; 


е ng 
(d) the therapeutic value of drawing and painting amo 
maladjusteq chi 


е 
a i sam 
Є sometimes analysed in the 
manner as dreams 5 


(e) Tests, and fa, 


d 
It is very widely assumed in child guidance that the style gr 
content of drawings provide valuable q :всапсе 
Bives а lengthy table of aspects or elements and the significan 
f personality Which has been alleged by ther 
authors. But t ere is an astonishing dearth of evidence o up; 
study materia] Which, Without a control gro 

1 Kerr, M. 


iat., 
» AL» * The he Mosaj , vg: Orthopsychi ri- 
1989, 9, 232" 956. Himmelweit, т. ШУ and Кулер ет, J., “Ап Esper 
mental Analysis of the Mosaic Projection Test’. Brit. J. Med. P: Suc 
1945, 20, 283-294. 
? Cf, Goodenough and Harris, Bibliography, 
3 Cf, Anastasi, A., and Foley, J. р 


eho A. 
in the Abnormal 2 
No. 287. 


э ure 
Survey of the Ld 
Psychol. Monogr., 1940, 


, 
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proves nothing. For example, one cannot claim that such-and- 
children, unless 


ee a feature is characteristic of ‘ anxious" 
pae nas also shown that this feature is relatively absent from 
DE of normal children. Even the matching method, 
T ME strong support to the validity of T. A.T., Rorschach, 
aaa osaics, has been neglected.* It is far too easy to read 
ds учсан into children's productions—for example, to 
ATO fences represent repressions, dark colours or shading, 
wanna es, etc. Distorted human figures, houses with tiny 
RA E and the like often arise merely from backwardness or 
nos efective drawing skill. (Some authors recommend 
e ger-painting as making fewer demands than paint-brush, 
ayon, or pencil)? However, Goodenough and others have 
proved that there tend to be more incongruities in drawings of a 
man by maladjusted and delinquent children than in those of 
SPAM. and such children often score below their Binet 
ds n al Ages on her test. Buck 3 uses as a test for adults 
awings of a house, a tree, and a person (H-T-P Test), and 
accompanies these by a series of questions. His method of 
interpretation, largely based on Freudian symbolism, is highly 
subjective and lacking in validation. 

In conclusion, we do not deny that drawings and paintings 
are expressive of personality, nor that they are valuable as an 
exploratory tool in clinical treatment. There аге also well- 
established abnormalities in the productions of various psycho- 
pathological groups. But the origins of any feature are SO 
complex that interpretation is in much the same state as Was 


graphology 50 years ago. 


AESTHETIC APPRECIATION 
n art, such as Herbert Read, have attempted 
ation, as well as types of artistic 


adult drawings and 
be matched very success- 
т, T. S3“ Interpretation 
1946, 


Many writers о: 
to classify modes of appreci 
1 Waehner describes a system of analysis of 
that personality sketches derived from this can 
fully with sketches based on Rorschach. Waehne 
of Spontaneous Drawings and Paintings °. Genet. Psychol. Monogr, 


33, 3-70. 
2 Cf. Napoli, P. J., ‘ Finger Painting ап 
Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1946, 34, 129-231. . bn. 
з Buck, J. N., * The H-T-P Technique : A Qualitative and Quantitative 


Scoring Manual’. J. Clin. Psychol., 1948, 4, 817-990. 


d Personality Diagnosis ’- 
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3 " 
production, and have suggested relationships with i 
other systems of personality types. On the basis MES d 
Spective experiments, Bullough, Valentine, and Myers d UR 
four main types of response to colours, musical tones, and | cor 
aesthetic stimuli: the objective or technical, the Mu 
emotional, the associative, and the characterizing types. Mo 
did not claim, however, that individuals adhere солы M 
one type, nor did they attribute these differences to person: nal 
traits. This is a problem which is amenable to experime dem 
investigation, using Burt's technique of factorizing corr s 
tions between persons. Individuals are asked to rank A 
of pictures or other artistic objects in order of apprecia 


: TS 
(or rate them on an appropriate scale). When their order 
are inter-correlated, a fairly high de 


d 
usually found even between experts and untrained adults ап 
children. 


А rn er 
The correlation between each individual's ord 


of his artistic taste, Eysenck finds some consistency 1? 


f Is 
ured by such different sets of ше M 
ortraits, landscapes, statues, furnitures 


E he most clear-cut of these dichotomies 
is that between highly coloured, fairly simple, and impression 
Л Styles and more complex, subtle and form: A 
Or classica] Styles, Eysenck Provides some evidence tha 
Preference for the former type is associated with extraversion: 


adical vs, conservative attitudes and (inversely 


SEC JN T f 
т Istinguished in the appreciation 0 
music, th = > ir con- 
nection with personality Pease в less evidence Lus 


The Factoria] Anaj 


: E 
ly i ў har. 
Person., 1930, 7, 238-25, 985 09:17915 Of Emotional Traits’. С 
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p. 16) tend to show characteristic tastes in all the arts, as 
follows : | 
Unstable extraverts like romantic, emotional, and dramatic 
productions, with strong human interest, e.g. Titian 
and Rubens, flamboyant Gothic architecture, Wagner 
and Strauss, Byron and Shakespeare. 


Stable extraverts like more objective and realistic art, for 


the associations it arouses rather than the emotions, 
e.g. Raphael and Chardin, Handel and Verdi, Johnson 


and Macaulay. 
Unstable introverts lik 
e.g. El Greco and Blake, 
Delius, Shelley and Yeats. 
Stable introverts like intellectual and formal productions, 
eg. Van Eyck, Vermeer, and Cézanne; Bach; 


Wordsworth and Henry James. 
In one experiment with postcard reproductions, people judged 
as belonging to these types did express liking for 73% of the 
corresponding and only 42% of the non-corresponding types © 
pictures. The other attributions are plausible, but there is no 


published evidence for them so far. 


e mystical and impressionistic art, 
early Gothic, Debussy and 


PLAY METHODS 
Older theories explained play as resulting from surplus 
energy, or as meant instincts, or 8$ recapitulating the 
evolution of the race. regarded E 
medium of self-expression gore ne 
conflicts, and socially unac' à 
aan it is particularly valuable in the Ps 
ildren, for whom language is such à 1 i 
municating emotions. Like artistic productions, however, 1 
Certainly does not provide а straight-forward 


RN antas behaviour wou 
e m ‘ Y ifferent attitudes woul 


compensat d that quite to 
ek pressed, e in doll play, om those пошу у, there 
‘he family, teacher, OT other children. ae dps i play as 


lore. subiective i 5 іп 

» Subjective interpretation enters > jumping 
a х а J 

clue to personality, and there o. basis o casual 


conclusions about children 
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observations and a slight acquaintance with psychoanalytic 
theories, <A : 

A further difficulty in adapting play as a projection Mes 
is that it does not normally leave a permanent record ; estis 
tions by an observer or play therapist introduce many po that 
sources of error. Researches under Sears 1 at Iowa show cam 
valuable results from the standpoint of personality E ae 
be obtained by the application of exact observational tec E 2 i 
to various aspects of doll play. An alternative approac -€— 
employ a standard set of toys with which the child Sons TU 
Scene, or plays out a drama, and to photograph the dd Terni 
constructions. This is the basis of Lowenfeld's ? И Worl f the 
80 called because the child portrays, as it were, his view 0 ie 
world with miniature People, animals, houses, trees, кы 
Bühler and Kelley have collected and published a se n] 
materials for this test, which they regard as a test of emotio ith. 
disturbance. The method has been found useful also W 


adults. Moreno’s 4 psychodrama is a more elaborate method 0 
involving adults in play for diag; 


Although play 
investigations am 
literature, it seems unlike] 
cable tests. We should 


; 3 le 
reflect unconscious Motives. As described in Chap. VI, valuab 
measurements of soci 


time-sampling and tests based on play. Obviously, too ! 


Ы to 
terests. Tt would take too long 


in 
Cf. Pintler, М. Н. Phillips, R., and Sears, R. R., ‘ Sex Differences 
the 3 Projective Doll Play of Pre-school Children’. J. Psychol., 1946, 21+ 
? x: 
* Lowenfeld, M., and Use of the Lowenfeld World Tec A 
nique in Work with Children and T: Psychol, 1050; 80; 325-881 
Bühler, C., and Kelley, G., The - А Measurement of Emotio’ 
5 tion, 1941. : the 
*Cf. Bolgar, H., and Fischer, L. K pe Da lity Projection in t 
World Test’. ” Amer. J. Оппосе Ку Personality Proj 
МЫ Г; T. thopsychiat., 1947, 


Mane 17, 117-128. — af Social 
Conflicts, New York: Beacon House, ӨЧ ПЫ А 
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ob: 
serve and record all a child's play activities in order to survey 


his i 

( Poet T and the results might have poor predictive value ; 
oto e, early mechanical interests among boys are 
ТШЕ КУ уы But the Pressey X-O and Strong Interest 
del: y to cover the same ground at a more sophisticated 


SENSE OF HUMOUR TESTS 


ection certainly enters into our 
been some attempts to 


f jokes appreciated. 


Rem mechanism of proj 
Ee eciation of the comic, and there have 
| db terr aep de the types © 
material i ‘ound that when people rank jokes or other humorous 
is ла ae of funniness, or rate their appreciation, there 
However ably little agreement between them. Some persons, 
оаа tend to rate the simpler sexual and 
more fab: es more highly, whereas others consistently prefer 
no clear e and clever humour. In statistical terms, there 15 
there is general factor In the correlations between raters, but 

a prominent bipolar. Some correlations were found 


bet: 

wi nu а 
een the latter factor and extraversion-introversion» as 
tionnaire in normal subjects, 


] patients to rate 


has been pu 
ave been € 
for example : 


Carefree, sexual vs. mordant 

Derision of stupidity, etc. УЗ. stable acceptance. 
Disregard of conventions VS. light badinage. 

scores on ea are claimed to 
personality and certain 


Ер н positive or negative ch of these 
bal: from repressed 
elations have been found wi 


fa 
Bee For example, the first type connec 
urgency-desurgency. The scheme is probably too elaborate ; 
ть Уапов, н. Ј., ‘ The Appreciation of Humour : An Experimental and 
2 peace Study . Brit. J. Psychol» 1042, 39, 295-809. rs i 
tok attell, R. B., and Luborsky. І; Вэ» Personality Factors in Response 
umor" T. dbn. Soc. Deyehols 1940 00 202-421. «C-L Hume Test. 
ality and Ability Testing, 1950: 


h: Py 
ampaign, Ш.: Institute for Person 


4 
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for many of the scores have low reliability, and they overlap 
considerably. Indeed when they are factorized they appear to 
resolve largely into the same bipolar dimension that Eysenck 
found. Moreover, the significance of the various kinds of jokes 
is dubious. When several judges were asked to classify them 
under Cattell’s 11 types, they showed little agreement. Never- 
theless, the test is both genuinely projective and objective, and 
clearly merits further development. 


XI 


C . 
onclusions and Future Developments 


hus 
.TyIng to 
EM is advisable t up the practical implications of our 5 
бе onality t o distinguish three main situa jons і 
sperimentati ests or assessments 3T? requi 
eon is TE and diagnosis OT gui 
ected by ihe. UM straightforward because it 1 
ifficulties of personality theory and the many 
For eX 


Unso] 
i ved 
probl i t 
ems discussed in Chap. For ёха 
main traits OT dimensions 
otl netho' 


Is п 
о need 
to reach agreement as to the 


of p 
e ә 
TSonality. The val 
alue of any proposed test or ot ut : 
rison with 50 externa. 
d failure: 


Can b 

П be de ; 

Criterion B age directly by cOmP™ 

lik the same fim ducational or vocational success aM" ii 

ely to be eae progress slong purely emp! ical line’ 5 
largely on ad ow; the choice of .Pitable mAN depends 
Xperiment equae personality theory: and on ‘advances Ih 
оя um an diagnostic study of i 

arry point out, follow-up re 


disco 
ve 
ары LS external criteria are fi ie 
need for ке tests for selection is handicappee: too, by the 
h tests to be short and simple, nO d pendent on 
d so forti 


highl 
trái 
y trained testers nor on elaborate apparatus, an 


W 
pencil d naturally ask firs 
sts, since they сап generally be applied t p 
by slightly trained testers, аб little 
the Strong Blank 


d attitudes such j 

nce Record (P: 163), and the Study. of 

tainly proved their wort in America, 
in Britain ; 


thou 
gh nothing similar is immediate 


and it i 
t is doubtful how far they are Su! 
i 5 contrasted i 
ing а limited 


or 
aes to 14-year-ol 
ib e The forced-choice question у 
of main types of 1n like uder's) appears е 
` ts of interests 


promisi 
ni: 
and "PERS than Strong's ОГ any Si 
t is mpm because it eliminates response 86 ‚р. 167) 
о easier to standardize and to SCO" A grave defect of 
199 
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such tests is their susceptibility to faking, and they E bs 
least be supplemented by objective information tests (p. | Tot 
When a small number of. interests is involved, as in selectior hs 
technical schooling, Peel and Lambert’s technique (p. 91) ae 
be an improvement. Other aptitude tests to some anch 
personality and interests; for example, Moss's Social Inte ве 
Test (р. 92) might well be superior to ordinary intelligence 
in selecting for appointments involving social contacts. v" 
It is difficult to see any use whatever in selection for me i 
laneous personality inventories like the Bernreuter, ; Ros 
Guilford, Boyd, etc., valuable though it would be to h i 
measures of such traits as instability, extraversion, The 
ascendance. The reasons are fully set out in Chap. VIII. "E 
only type worth considering would have to be at leas bly 
disguised as the Bennett-Slater (p. 125), and should protea its 
employ the forced-choice principle. That is, self-rating ne 1 
i selection situations; a sma 
chosen on the basis of соге. 
; апа combined with invali 
he faker or the malingerer. E 
entories, perhaps contammet 
description items, are wor : 
» as pointed out on Р. 136, they necessitate larg 
election set-up. In the CaF a 
the construction of a simila 


uccess. 


Projection tests are suitable. They 
are too lengthy, much too dependent on t 


of the tester-interpreter, an 


Frustration (p. 184) might be tried 
y inspection technique would p, 
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Attitud 
Do us (p. 176), given sufficiently large num 
Physical of up-to-date scoring keys. 
behaviour ж physiological measurements and tests of 
encephalogr "i be approached very cautiously- The electro- 
it is p пе а does indicate certain types of abnormality, and 
of sn pate that the psychogalvanic reflex or other measures 
Probabl ae functioning might prove certain jobs. 
élaborate however, they аге too variable, i 
validity recording. Static ataxia 
Even yond Sheldon’s somatotypes (P- 37) may i 
are low. e correlations of an) easure with the criterion 
to select provided they are stable, tribute somethin, 
M ection. Б 
Chaps, pi the objective 
specific peni VI respectively- 
which g or example, most of the f, p, 2n o tests. 
life te pori more or less closely mples of everyday 
btc: our, are too dependent on the subjects attitudes ал 
ay they are put d, therefore, i 


ers for the 


across, ani 
eptable personality. 


dist 4 
ау his desire to display ал acc 
eless, there are some exceptions : body sway (p. 80), 
nation (р. 80) are certainly 
the discrepancy 


m 
nanual dexterity and bodily ¢ 


con: с 
ie with emotional stability; аһ 
verbal and spatial-mechanical abilities (Р. 74) has 
indirect measures including 


Some sibni 
ne significance. More hopeful are m 
ics (p. 60), oral fluency ап 


Бе pressure 

LT quotient in speech (р. h 

ns in the Luria apparatus (p. 5 and, articularly, 
der stress in complex 


me; 
asures of tension and 


(p. 66) fall under the 5а 
по in complex рег 
5 comfort, but an adequate battery 0 
involve too elaborat 
practicable. 
at d a moot point wheth 
EA s h traits as stability, impulsiven! 
ste servation of behaviour at appara 
БЕ е more reliable and valid t j 
haviour. Both might be employed- 


er's assessments 
ce, etc. base 


ive meas 


The various group 
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observation methods developed by War Office Selection pa 
(p. 96) are highly acceptable to employers and candidates E 
being far more complex, they involve more subjective intep xt 
tation on the part of the observer and allow more scope for d 
candidate to modify his normal behaviour. Thus they devel 
greatly on the skill of the particular observer, and are genes y 
less valid than might be expected. By contrast, time-samp De 
(p. 94) or other techniques of recording specified categories Mi 
behaviour are highly objective, but are too time-consuming ie 
elaborate to be employed in selection. A compromise might d 
worked out, where the situations would be more structure! 
than in most group exercises used at present, and the recording 
scheme more standardized. 

Another interesting contrast may be drawn between go 
exercises and ordinary ratings by associates. The former EU 
use of rather artificial situations, which are usually too brief to 


provide representative samplings of the candidates’ norma 
behaviour (thou, 


gh superior in this respect to the conventional 
interview situation). The latter are based on normal behaviour, 
usually observed over a considerable period, but in a cast 
rather than systematic fashion. The prime defect of ratings 
that they represent crystallized emotional attitudes of the nicer: 
towards the ratees, even when the rating scales attempt to 
emphasize observed behaviour, Observers of group exercises, 
or psychologists who judge qualitative behaviour at performance 
tests, are better able to maintain impartiality in comparing 


one candidate with another. Thus there is much to be said for 
arranging—where 


people provide better predictions о 2 
tional suecess than do subjective generalizations about their 
personalities as wholes. 
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A 

une b exe seen that ratings seldom contribute any- 

as ШОК ae. 3 school marks in educational selection, they 

uu ess be of value in occupational selection. It is 
irable that each rater should be acquainted with thirty 


Or m i q 
aore candidates, in order that relative—not absolute— 
a carefully 


u 

| А сап be used. Possibly, however, 

RER rs Au ue scale would overcome the distortions 

TR eher of us of standards among raters of small numbers. 

SOR Ce cat ese approaches is practicable, the best alternative 

Me лэн er to fill ina highly concrete third-person question- 

RE a this with a qualitative personality sketch 

this RIA , and for the selecting psychologist to interpret 

parable f jal so as to reach a final rating which will be com- 
e from one candidate to another. The Vineland Social 


M n 
aturity scale (p. 110) fits in well with this conception, an! 
g the same lines. Several 


ee is a need for other scales alon 
Chap ТТ, ts regarding the techni ade in 
Benen atti for example, the desirability of get 
TA ers with varied outlooks, and of making rather more 
superi ratings or nominations by peers. 

UR (teachers or previous employers; ete.). 
Metus y» the functions of the selection interview should be 
in ШУ e for the reasons given in Chap. II, though it 
ERE did om be dispensed with because of its acceptability to 
ee ates and employers, and its greater practicability than 
ү of more objective techniques. It does have value in 
ti F rshalling the evidence а ndidate's previous educa- 
M or occupational career; and it can provide useful indica- 
HU of such traits as social aplomb, 1 appear 
i се, еіс. Аѕ а diagnostic technique 
m general, or for synthesizing data from all source 
judgment of suitability, it is—on the overage extremely unre- 
liable and invalid, although some interviewers (not necessarily 
psychologists or psychiatrists) are much better than others. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH 
There is scarcely a method either praised r c 
i rther investigation. 


this book which could not be clarified by 
:tv field that the repetition, 


Results are so variable in the personality 
locking of PT arches would 


extension, and inter 
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more useful than the continued construction of more or less 
novel tests. The concentrated effort which has gone into the 
improvement of social attitude scales, and made them into a 
genuinely useful instrument for sociological and opinion surveys, 
might well be applied to the measurement of autonomic 
variables, to time-sampling and Systematic observation among 
older children and adults, to interest classification and measure- 
ment, to the selection and training of good interviewers, to the 
development of apparatus tests which will indirectly evoke 
really significant personal behaviour, to the improvement of 
ratings or measurements * within persons.’ and of techniques 
for the quantitative treatment of patterns of scores, and to а 
host of other fruitful problems. 


particular traits by the trait-composite, syndrome, and factorial 
approaches, though unfortunately they have to be extremely 
elaborate. This is the only approach which provides satis- 
factory criteria of the validity of different tests, rating or other 
techniques, and so indicates those that can be most profitably 
employed in selection, diagnosis, and guidance. We must rely 
on it also for the discovery of the main personality dimensions 
or factors—those which cover the greatest amount of variance. 
For though it is true that the personalities of a set of individuals 
differ in innumerable ways, and that no two persons possess 
only in amount, yet if we could 
but measure even three or four of the chief emotional-social 
and character dimensions and half a dozen or so of the chief 
interests and social attitudes, we would probably be able to 
make as accurate predictions about personality as we already 
can about abilities by means of a short battery of ability tests. 
And we could afford to neglect the diverse shadings in different 
Subjective interpretations of the 
I The greater the variety of tests or assess- 


Е, f specified ы 
; : 218 approach can, of course, readily be 
combined with the engineering of diagnostic situations, as in 
Burt's and Hartshorne and May's researches. 


From the viewpoint of psychological Science, there are two 
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main d i i i 
efects in the trait-composite approach—that it is * cross- 


secti Ы : 
aea леб than dynamic, and that it abstracts personality 
ough they were wholly properties of individuals. 


Dir А À 
ect recording of behaviour should help to reconcile trait- 
tudy of social groups and 
itudinal ’ studies of 


there i 

ESA koog reason to hope that some 

ер replace it. Obviously there are many other types of 
into ther i research—into ехрегіте! 
een elations between perception ап 
Шоу, Im will help in 
pd personality, although at present the 

ce to problems of personality assessment. 


ND GUIDANCE 


personality for purposes of 
ontrol, is much the most 


DIAGNOSIS A 


а testing or assessment of 
i ped guidance, treatment, or © 
of its е á problem. For there is neither an external criterion 
etic alue (as in selection), nor an internal criterion—the 
d Rue of the геѕи ther (as 1n experimenta 
Pede) The success i indeed been 
Dade up, but it 15 not possible 
E. ular element in the proce u^" 
me mir among mental patients also appe& 
to a y leads to such variable r 
VEA issociate the test from the tester. 
Th s well with interviewing ОГ with Rorschach, апо 
h ematic Apperception 0 i another with deterioration 
ests or expressive movements, Hence in order to 
the diagnostician 


prove the worth of these or ot 
the 


has to rely chiefly on evidence provi 

experimentalist. Unfortunately he is much too apt to 
the face-validity of his case-studies and to his own 
these may be supremely good in individual instance 
less in others. The lack of any generally accep ed fi ^ 
for the descriptio i es further difficulties ; 
the graphologist, Rorschachite, 4T 
medical vocational psychologis ; 
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languages. That is why we have stressed making the maximum 
use of a small number of operationally defined composite 
variables, in spite of their apparent narrowness. 

The diagnostician is often less limited by time and cost than 
the selector, and may well spend a dozen hours on a single case 
if he applies Rorschach, T.A.T., Minnesota Multiphasic, and a 
biographical interview. Kelly and Fiske's results throw the 


resort to instruments which have received more objective 
validation, even though they seem less helpful in providing 


and the favoured projection or other tests involving subjective 

udgn x psychologist to improve 
his diagnoses by applying several techniques, Finally, there is 
no evidence that Psychiatric interviewe 
make use of the concepts of abnorm: 
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TEE productio: 

A 50, 61, 170-1 

j EL tastes, 192-5 
seendance-submission» 
56, 65, 124, 131-2, 185, 


d, 14, 72, 167-8, 


ns and style, 17, 


13, 16, 41, 
138-9, 


E 
We types, 8077, 39, 41 
А, Бб, 69, 80, 180 
Astrology) 32-8 

ttitude interest Analysis (M-F) 
^ test, 169 

ttitude scaling, 110, 124 128, 
ordo 

ttitude test construction, 146, 

149-57 
Attitude tests, indirect, 159-01 

of, 2, 59, 


Attitudes, measurement 
71, 88, 90, 129, 144-62 


Attitudes, nature of, 144-5, 161 

Attitudes rsonali! , 62, 

78, 89-4, 89-90 ов, 117, 128, 
137-40, 142-9, 157, 105-0, 171, 
201, 206 

Aussage test, 88, 101 

‘Autobiographies, 122 

Autokinetic effect, 

‘Autonomic balance, 41, 201, 204 

Babcock deterioration tests, 72 
all and Field test, 61 

Bell’s ‘Adjustment Inventory; 132, 
141, 200 

Bernrew Personality ventory, 
131-2, 1 , 138-9, 141, 166, 174, 

00 

Binet progressive lines and weights, 

pinet-Simon, see ford-Binet- 

BiograP: ical inve ries, 135-6, 2 

Birth order, 38 

Blonde and b te traits, 32-8 

Body-sw2y test, 80; 2, 

Boyd's person: lity Qu stionnaire, 
182-3, 140, 

Brain © racteristics and person 
ality, 35 

Brain injury: 72, 

pBuck's P- test, 199 

Case-study methods, 20, 30, 49; 
120-1, , 205 

Cattell’s Е test, 184 

Caution, see LMP’ ivenes' 

Character» ce Mi Character. 

Character ucation Inquiry 98-4 

Cheating tests, 9 

Chevreuil ndo m 
i jdance ics, ^» 

с ke i ging ttitudes to» 14 
irognomy» 5 

сы у selection Тш, 28-31, 
98-9; 12 1, 179, 181, 184 200 
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Clinical interpretation of personal- 
ity, 6-7, 17-19, 27-8, 30, 122, 
130, 171-3, 178, 183, 204-6 

Clinical psychologists, selection of, 
20-8, 166, 179, 183, 190 

C.M.S. (Cursive Miniature Situation) 
test, 86 

Concept formation, 72-5, 77 

Cornell Selectee Index, 125, 142 

Correlations between persons, 19, 
114—5, 194 

Criminals, see Delinquents. 

Criminals, physical features of, 33 

Criterion analysis, 10-12, 36 

Cross-validation, 23 

Cyclothyme-schizothyme, 13, 16-17, 
36, 127, 180 


Delinquents, personality character- 
istics of, 1, 7, 10, 19, 40, 44, 66, 
74, 83, 80, 93, 96, 130, 135, 141, 
108, 176—7, 179, 193 

Dependability, 2, 12-16, 65, 76, 101, 
115, 117 

Deterioration, 72-5, 205 

Diagnostic tests, 73, 130-1, 
183, 190 

Digit memory tests, 72-3 

Disposition rigidity, 76 

Dominance, see Ascendance. 

Dotting machine, 66, 85-6, 103 

Downey temperament tests, see 
Will-temperament. 

Draw-a-Man test, 192-3 

Drawings and paintings, 52, 171, 
179-80, 192-3, 205 

Dream analysis, 20, 170—1, 192 


178, 


Educational selection and guidance, 
1, 10-11, 14, 16, 20-1, 24-6, 67, 
84, 91-2, 100, 111-2, 119-21, 
130, 186, 105, 199-206 

Efficiency ratings, 107-8, 112, 117 

Eidetic imagery types, 42 

Electroencephalograph, 44-5, 201 

Emotional instability, 8, 11, 18-15, 
89-40, 44, 58-4, 57-8, 63, 65, 71, 
74, 79, 85-7, 96, 113, 122, 129, 
185, 139, 142, 173-5, 178, 187, 
190, 196, 200-1 
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Emotionality, see Emotional In- 
stability. 
Emotional maturity, 109-10, 128, 
107-8, 177, 188 : 
Emotions from facial expression, 
40—7 

Emotions from gestures, 51 

Emotions from voice, 55 

Endocrine glands, 2, 338-4, 39—42 

Error scores, 66-7 

Ethical knowledge and judgment, 
92-8, 149, 157 

Ethnocentrism, 77, 158 

Excitability, 3, 55 > 

Expressive movements, 20, 22, 45— 
68, 98, 101, 103, 170, 180, 205 

Expressive vs. adaptive behaviour, 
50-1 

Extraversion-introversion, 6, 13, 
15-17, 85-7, 44, 56, 58, 63, 69-71, 
74, 76, 79, 92, 95-6, 109, 119, 122, 
124, 126-7, 129, 131-5, 188-9, 
175, 180, 183, 188, 194-5, 197, 
200 


Face-validity, 98, 100, 205 

Facial expression, 46-50, 63, 101 

Factor analysis, 6, 11-16, 18, 22, 
36-7, 41, 68-9, 76, 81, 85, 94, 109, 
115-16, 123, 182-4, 145-6, 156, 
162, 189, 192, 194, 197-8, 204 

Finger-painting, 171, 193 

Flexibility, 68, 75-8, 80-1 

Fluency, 56, 64-5, 68-71, 189, 201, 
203 


Food aversions test, 129 

Forced choice technique, 112-13, 
121, 123, 140, 162, 199-200, 203 

Form vs. colour dominance, 80 

Freyd-Heidbreder's Introversion 
test, 109, 124, 126, 131 

Functional autonomy, 4 


Gallup polls, 158-9 
George Washington Social Intel- 
ligence test, 92, 200 
estures, 50-3 
Goldstein-Scheerer tests, 74. 
Gottschaldt figures, 80 
Graphic rating scales, 107-8 
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QESUNOIORSI see Handwriting. 
ou p observa kon methods, 27, 29, 
ME nion 103, 196, 201-2 
ou -Who ratings, 113, 134 
ord-Martin Personality In- 
ventories, 27, 133—4, 200 


н 

кшен Olson: ipae Behavior 
Sd ues 23, 111-12, 121, 174 

m effect, 5, 13, 58, 102, 108 
Hao eh 137-8, 168 А 

КК Шс and personality, 9, 19, 
205 , 56-61, 69, 78, 81, 170, 193, 
RB. pressure, 60-1, 201 
Hei ере and shape, 32-5 
насе personaly 34-5 
E ЕА actors in personality, 
нозе, 5-6, 14, 93-4, 187 

S m-Wadsworth Temperament 
ae cale, 180-1, 140, 143 
A mour, sense of, 11, 47, 197-8 
Hypnotizabllity, 87 

T I and dysthymic patients, 

Sey 28, 15, 36, 41, 57, 69-70, 74, 

„ 84, 87, 89, 125-0, 129-30, 197 

Idiographic vs. nomothetie ар- 
T proaches, 17-18 
Tmpulsiveness; 11, 18, 41, 
i 6-7, 81, 87, 140, 201 
Yosompleted tasks, memory for, 78 
дааа, tests, 62-7, 98, 159-61, 201 

= аран executives, selection of, 
Todo feelings, 38, 109, 127 
sean tests of attitudes, 161 

em tests of interests, 91-2, 


56, 03, 


Information tests of moral know- 
i ledge, 92-3 
такыр; 70, 88, 180, 186 
blots, see also Rorschach. 
17, 


Integrate-distintegrate types 


ü 42, 80 

nterests, measurement of, 2, 16, 

25, 90-2, 129, 144, 158, 161-9, 
196-7, 204 


Interests, nature of, 161 
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Internal consistency, 22-8, 123, 


137, 1389, 143 `- 
148-9, see also 


Internationalism, 

Ethnocentrism. 
Interviews, 19-20, 31, 57, 62, 96- 
148, 150, 


100, 117, 120-1, 124, 
166-7, 202-3, 205-6 
Item analysis, 123-4, 187, 151-6, 


162 


Kent-Rosanoff word association, 
168, 172, 174-6 

Kohs Blocks, 74 

Kuder Preference Recor 


199 


23, 
d, 168, 165, 


Laird’s Personal Inventories B2, 


124-5, 129 
Laird’s Persona 
126, 181 
Laird’s Persona. 
109 
Language, see Voice. 
Leaderless group tests, 97-8, 100 
Leadership, 1, 4-6, 11, 34, 81, 90, 
95-7, 106-7 
Lefthandedness, 89 
Level of aspiration, 


Lie detection tests, 42 

Literary productions and style, 17, 

49-50, 52, 61, 170, 180-1 
]d Mosaics test, 171, 191-3 


] Inventories C2, 


1 Inventories C3, 


88-9 


Lowenfe: 

Lowenfeld World test, 196 

Luria apparatus, 54-5, 103, 172, 
201 


Picture Story test, 
, 89-40, 


Make а 

Maladjusted children, 1, 2 
61, 71, 79, 79-80, 95, 111, 182, 
134-6, 141, 149, 19: 

Maladjusted college students, 59, 
128, 182—5, 36-7, 189, 141-2, 
190-1 ^ 

Maller's Character and Personality 
Sketches, 134-5, 

Manual dexterity; see Psychomotor 
ests. $ 

Maseulinity-femininitY> 16, 34, 40, 
180, 168-9 

Mass Observation, 96, 158-9 
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Matching technique, 4, 19, 48-9, 52, 
56, 58-9, 68, 183, 190, 192-3 f 
Maudsley Medical Questionnaire, 
125, 142 

Measurement of personality, 7-19 

Memory, 72, 161 

Memory for Designs test, 61, 73 

Mental deficiency, 71, 74, 77, 80, 111 

Merit ratings, 108, 105, 119. See 
also Efficiency ratings. 

Merrill-Palmer test, 62 

Miller Analogies, 27 

Miniature and real-life situation 
tests, 7-9, 14, 68, 83-100, 201 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, 129-80, 140, 142-3, 
169, 206 

Mirror drawing, 75, 87 

Moral character, 2, 5, 18-14, 47-8, 
71, 93-4, 175, 204 

Morgan and Hull's maze test, 84, 86 

Morphological indices, 36-7 

Motor tests, see Psychomotor. 

Muscle tension, 42, 53-5, 201 

Myokinetic diagnosis, 61 


National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, 30, 121 

NDRC Short Format, 125, 142 

Nervous habits, 51, 95-6 

Neuropsychiatric Screening Ad- 
junct, 125, 188, 142 

Neuroticism, 10-15, 55, 79-80, 84-5, 
181-4, 188-9, 142-3, 177, 188, 
189, 191 

Neurotics, personality character- 
istics of, 1, 4, 7, 12, 39, 52, 59, 61, 
66, 71-5, 85-7, 124-6, 129-80, 
185-6, 189, 141, 172-4, 176-7, 
188, 188-9, 191-2, 205 

Neurovoltmeter, 54 

Neymann-Kohlstedt introversion 
test, 126 

Nominations, 114, 208 

Nordic vs. Mediterranean types, 33, 
76 


Objective tests, 7-10, 12, 14, 18-19, 
21, 28, 27-81, 68-94, 98, 102-3, 
142, 161, 168, 171, 198, 201, 208 
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Observational methods, 94-100, 204 

O'Connor Tweezer Dexterity test, 
79-80 

Only children, 39 

Opinion surveys, 158-9, 204 

Oscillation, see Variability. 

Overstatement tests, 93 


Palmistry, 32-4 

Pattern analysis, 19, 204 

Peptic ulcer, 39 

Perceptual tests, 17, 79-81, 161, 205 

Performance tests, 62-6, 74, 100, 
118, 201 

Perseveration, 68, 75-8, 87, 201 

Persistence, 6, 11, 13-14, 65, 78, 
83-5, 938-4, 128, 142, 144, 185, 201 

Personal documents, 122 

Personality, 2-7, 170-1, 205 

Personality inventories, see Ques- 
tionnaires. 

Personality testing, difficulties of, 
2, 6-7, 206 

Personality testing, uses of, 1-2, 
199, 206 

Personal tempo, 69 

Philosophie views, 36, 180 

Photographs, judgments based on; 
46-9, 56 

Phrenology, 82-5 

Physical signs of personality, 20, 
32—45, 66, 201 

Physiognomy, 10, 32-8, 52, 58 

Physiological tests, 40—4, 201 

Physique and personality, 17, 34-8; 
41-2, 45, 56, 64 

Pilots, selection of, 38, 44, 66, 91, 
186, 143, 190 Я 

Pintner's Aspects of Personality; 
185 


Play techniques, 94-6, 100, 161, 
171, 195-7 

Porteus Mazes test, 62-3, 66, 74, 
108, 201 

Prejudice, 11, 21, 77, 145, 158-60 

Pressey Interest-Attitude test, 176- 
7, 200-1 

Prey X-O tests, 126, 168, 175-7, 

Progressive Matrices test, 78—4 


ox 


Progressi x i 
og ive vs. orthodox schooling, 
Projection 170-1 
rojective techniques, 20, 22-3. 
27-8 0-08, ; 
27 БО 96-7, 161, 170-98, 200—1, 
Eropagands; effects of, 158 
pae. 11, 22, 24—5, 
» 18, 1, 13 
208.208 › 180, 143, 173, 190, 
Psychoanalysis, 3—4, 137-8, 170-1, 
D 173, 185, 188, 196, 205 
sychogalvanic reflex, 41-5, 55, 87, 
90, 172-3, 201 3 
Psychomotor tests, 66, 68, 75-6, 
78-80, 86, 88, 201 
еуро 44, 180 
sychotic patients, 10, 15-17, 23, 
p 35-0, 52, 50, 59, 70-5, 78-9, 
6, 126, 129-30, 141, 168, 178—4, 
ү 176, 188—4, 189, 192, 205 
POP хезла cards, 20, 103, 105, 121 
yknie, see Asthenic. 


Q (Quality) score, 63, 60, 201 

Q-technique, 17, 115 

Questionnaire tests, 8, 10, 12, 15, 23, 
88, 50, 96-7, 122-44, 150-2, 160, 
171, 192, 197, 206 

Questionnaires, third-person, 109, 
122, 203 


Radicalism-conservatism, 122, 134, 
144-8, 152, 157-8, 160-1, 194 
Rail-walking test, 80, 86, 201 
Ranking methods, 47-8, 108-4 
Raters, training of, 106, 115-17, 119 
Rating methods, 4-5, 9-10, 12-16, 
22, 24, 52, 98, 98, 101-22, 140, 


202-4 
Rating scales, 8, 20, 62-5, 106-18 
Raven’s Controlled Projection test, 
179 
Reaction times, 12, 69, 78, 172 
Reliability of character, see De- 
pendability. 
Reliability, statistical, 21-3, 31, 95, 
108-9, 128, 154-7, 166, 188-9 
Religious attitudes, 92, 144-6, 149, 


157-8, 160 
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Response sets, 140, 160, 167 

Rey’s learning test, 86 

Rigidity, 75-8, 89 

Rorschach inkblots, 28, 27-8, 183, 
185-91, 193, 200, 205-6 

Rosenzweig’s Picture-Frustration 
tests, 184—5, 200 


Scale analysis, 123, 154, 156 
Scaling of marks and ratings, 
Schemata, 101-3 
Schizothyme, see Cyclothyme. 
School teachers’ judgments, 8, 
105, 111-12, 114-16, 121, 203 
Screening tests for recruits, 125, 


142-8 
Selectivity, effects on correlations, 
26-7, 29 
Self-confidence, 
139 
Self-description test, 179 
Self-ratings, 122, 128 
Sensory defects, 38-9 
Sensory tests, 68, 75-6, 79 
Sentence Completion test, 27, 171, 
177-9, 200 
Sex differences, 10, 40, 
133, 169 
Shipley-Hartford test, 72 
Situations, see Group observation 
methods. 
Sociability, 2, 5, 11, 15-16, 86-7, 41, 
47, 92, 94-5, 182 
Social attitudes, see Attitudes. 
Social factors, effects on personality, 
4-5, 7, 84, 205 
Social intelligence, 92, 200 
Social maturity, 109-11 
Sociodrama, 196 
Sociometry, 29, 96, 114 
Somatotypes, 87-8, 201 
Sorting tests, T 
Spearman-Brown prophecy formula, 


105-6 


> 


11, 88-9, 128, 182, 


58, 89, 119, 


104-12, 117, 208 
Stanford-Binet test, 61, 73-4 
Static ataxia, 80, 201 
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Statistical techni 
study, 19 

Stereotypes, 17, 46, 48-9, 56, 102, 
152, 157 

Story-telling tests, 52, 179-80 

Stress tests, 66, 85-7, 103, 201 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 
28, 27, 111, 161-9, 174, 197, 199, 
206 

Suggestibility, 77, 80, 87-8 

Suggestion in personality question- 
naires, 138-9 

Surgency, 18, 15-16, 56, 70-1, 
197 


Sutton Booklet, 125, 129, 175-6, 
200 


Sympathetic nervous s stem, 41 
Syndromes, 10-11, 17-18, 204 
Synthetic-analytic types, 80 
Szondi test, 185 


T.A.T., see Thematic Apperception. 
Temperament, 2-3, 88, 35-41, 68, 
76, 81-2 
Terman-Merrill test, 73 
Testimonials, 20, 119-21, 203 
Tetanoid-Basedowoid types, 42 
Thematic Apperception test, 27-8, 
161, 180-4, 188, 193, 200, 205-6 
"Thurstone's attitude Seales, 145-54, 
156-7 


Thurstone’s Personality Schedule, 
„125, 129, 131, 1 2 


5 er 


Time-sampling, 23, 94-6, 102-3, 
196, 202, 204 

Track Tracer, 79 

Trait-composite technique, 7-1, 


16-18, 22, 45, 63, 90-1, 94, 116, 
141, 157, 204-6 
Traits of personality, 4-16, 101-3, 


115-16, 144, 171, 199, 204-5 
Trend tests, 66 
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ques in personality. Types of personality and tempera- 


з ment, 16-18, 35-40, 80, 194-5 
Type/Token ratio, 57 


Unconscious mechanisms, 3-5, 9, 
39, 51, 53, 59, 101, 139, 144, 
170-2, 183, 185, 188, 193, 195-6, 
206 


EE Я -10 

Validation of personality tests, 9-10, 
21-2, 31, 58, 98, 141-3, 199, 204-5 

Values, types of, 17, 162 

Variability, 68, 73—4, 78-81, 85-0, 
201 1 

Verb-Adjective ratio, 57, 201 

Vigotsky Blocks, 74 3 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 
71, 110, 203 

Visual-Motor Gestalt test, О d A 

Vocational selection and gui epee 
1, 14, 16, 18-21, 23-6, 28-30, 2 
48, 84, 91, 97-100, 119-21, 10, 
184—6, 163-6, 183, 190, nU Ea 

Voice and personality, 9, 19, 49-50, 
52-8, 55-7, 68, 65, 69, 201 


War Office Selection Boards, 97; 
120, 202 
Watson-Glaser 
Thinking, 160 
Watson’s test of Fairmindedness, 
158-60 
Wechsler-Bellevue test, 72-3 
Weigl Sorting test, 74 3 
Willoughby's Emotional Maturity 
Scale, 109, 198 
Will-temperament tests, 68, 81 
Woodworth's Personal Data Sheet, 
124-5, 129, 189, 141 
Word association, 20, 23, 42—4, 54-5, 
70, 90, 168-9, 172-5, 177-8, 188 
Word Connection test, 177, 200 
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